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UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. S. Department 
of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


Volume XXVIII JANUARY 1958 Number 2 


Summary 


Crime Trends 


Estimated Major Crimes. Estimates of the number of offenses 
known to police in 1957 total 2,796,400. This estimate includes the 
so-called part I crimes from minor larceny to murder. The 1957 
figure is higher than ever before; 9.1 percent above 1956 and 23.9 
percent over an average of the previous five years. 

Changes from 1956 to 1957 among the eight categories ranged 
from a decrease of less than one percent for murder to an increase 
of 12.2 percent for burglary. 

Murders totaling 6,920 were down 0.7 percent from 1956 and 
compared with the average for the previous five years 1957 showed 
a 1.1 percent decline. Negligent manslaughters were up 1.6 percent 
in 1957, and the total of 5,740 was 2.5 percent above the average for 
the previous five years. Rape, including statutory offenses, increased 
3.8 percent in 1957 to number 21,080 or 13.9 percent above the 
previous five-year average. The estimated 100,110 aggravated 
assaults in 1957 were 3.8 percent above 1956 and 8.1 percent higher 
than the average for 1952-56. 

Robberies, armed and unarmed, numbered 61,410 in 1957, an 
increase of 8.2 percent for the year and an increase of 1.4 percent 
above the average for the previous five years. 

Other property crimes (burglary, auto theft and other larcenies) 
increased 12.2 percent, 9.9 percent, and 8.4 percent, respectively, in 
1957 and, when compared with averages for 1952-56, these classes 
were up 20 percent, 26.2 percent, and 27.3 percent, in that order. 

About 479 million dollars was lost to robbers, burglars and thieves, 
but police recoveries reduced the loss to about 212 million dollars. 

In terms of volume alone, crime at 56.2 percent above the 1950 
level is rising four times as fast as the total population—up 13 percent 
since 1950. 

City Crimes. Part I offenses known to the police in 2,585 cities 
increased 8.9 percent, the total being influenced substantially by gains 
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in the numerous property crimes of burglary and theft. In individual 
offense classes, percentage changes ranged from the one decrease of 
0.9 in negligent manslaughter to an increase of 12.2 in burglaries. 
Cities under this program generally are incorporated places with at 
least 2,500 inhabitants. 

Rural Crimes. Part I offenses known to the police (including 
sheriffs and other agencies) in areas outside cities increased 11.1 per- 
cent, here again as a result of increases in the numerous property 
crimes of burglary and theft. Percentage changes in individual 
offense classes ranged from the only decrease, minus 4.5 percent in 
murders, to a plus 12.3 percent in burglaries. 


Monthly Variations 


Crimes of murder, rape and aggravated assault tend to occur more 
frequently in the warmer months. Negligent manslaughter does not 
follow this tendency of the other crimes against the person but follows 
a curve similar to that for property crimes, tending to increase in the 
cooler months of the year. 


Property Recovered 


Police in a limited number of cities reported recovery of 58 cents 
for every dollar’s worth of property stolen. Over 93 percent of the 
stolen cars were recovered. 


Persons Arrested 


Arrests for all crime classifications by police in 1,220 cities increased 
4.3 percent in 1957 as compared with 1956. In these same cities, 
arrests of persons under the age of 18 increased 9.8 percent. Per- 
centage changes from year to year indicate that arrests of persons 
under 18 have increased 55 percent since 1952, the first year com- 
parable figures were available. During the same period, 1952-57, 
the United States population in the 10-17 age group has increased 22 
percent. Assuming that the reporting cities have experienced a 
similar population growth, it appears that the percentage increase in 
arrests of young people is two and one-half times the percentage 
growth of their population group. 

Persons under 18 years of age were arrested in 10.3 percent of all 
arrests for the crimes against the person of murder, negligent man- 
slaughter, rape and aggravated assault. For the crimes against 
property (robbery, burglary, auto theft and other larcenies) young 
people under 18 represented 53.1 percent of all arrests. Their greatest 
participation in part I offenses as evidenced by arrests, was in thefts 
of autos. In that category they represented 67.6 percent of all arrests. 





Crime Trends 


Major Crime Totals, 1957 


Trend. A continued upswing raised 1957 major crimes above 
other years. United States estimates total 2,796,400 major crimes. 
This is 9.1 percent above 1956, the previous high year. Also, it is 
23.9 percent higher than the average of the previous 5 years. 
Based on police reports, these trends represent only part I offense 
classifications. 

Police do not count offenses known for all crime classes. In 1929, 
they selected a group of classifications to meet their administrative 
needs. Police called these grave offenses and the ones most generally 
and completely reported to them by the public. These are the part I 
or major crime classes. They are identified in table 24 with a com- 
parison of the estimates for 1956 and 1957. 


Table 24.—Crime Trends, City and Rural 


[Estimated number of major crimes in the United States, 1956-1957] 


Number of offenses Change 
Offense 


1957 Number Percent 





Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter 6, 970 
Manslaughter by negligence 5, 650 

I 20, 300 i 

56, 770 61, 410 


Aggravated assault ae 96, 430 100, 110 
Burglary—breaking or entering --~ ithe 525, 720 590, 020 
Larceny—theft-__-_- ; 1, 587, 590 1, 721, 170 
Auto theft Wdeweehosauss 263, 720 | 289, 950 


rs 
~ 


++t+ +441 |) 





Increases occurred in all part I crime classes except one. Offenses 
of murder and nonnegligent manslaughter decreased; but this decrease 
was less than one (0.7) percent. From high to low, the percentage 
increases are: burglary, 12.2; auto theft, 9.9; larceny, 8.4; robbery, 
8.2; rape, 3.8; aggravated assault, 3.8; and manslaughter by negli- 
gence, 1.6. Crimes of burglary, larceny and auto theft represented 
93 percent of the part I crimes in 1957. As a group, these three 
increased 9.4 percent. Because of their bulk they controlled the 
over-all increase of 9.1 percent. 
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Population and Crime. In terms of volume alone, crime at 56.2 
percent above the 1950 level is rising four times as fast as the total 
population (up 13 percent since 1950). 

Measured against each 100,000 inhabitants, there were 1,642 crimes 
in 1957, as compared with 1,188 in 1950. Had the crime increase 
corresponded to the population growth, the part I crime rate would 
remain 1,188, the same as the 1950 figure. Source of population 
figures for 1950 and 1957: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census; Current Population Reports, Series P-25. 

Crimes Against the Person. Victims of killings, rapes, and aggra- 
vated assaults totaled 133,850. They numbered 4,500 or 3.5 percent 
more than 1956 victims. 

Only one 1957 count decreased. Murder and nonnegligent man- 
slaughter declined, but only 0.7 percent. Such killings totaled 6,920 
or 1.1 percent below the previous five-year average. 

Negligent manslaughters increased from 5,650 in 1956 to 5,740 in 
1957. These 90 additional offenses caused a 1.6 percent increase in 
this classification and brought it to 2.5 percent above the average of 
the previous five years. This classification for the most part reflects 
those traffic deaths due to the gross negligence of some person other 
than the victims. 

Offenses of rape increased 3.8 percent in 1957. Such offenses num- 
bered 21,080 or 13.9 percent above the average of the previous five 
years. Information on page 110 reflects that 56.6 percent of the rapes 
in a limited number of cities were forcible in character. Beginning 
with January, 1958, statutory rape will not be reported in the offenses 
known data; this classification will be limited to forcible rapes. 

Aggravated assaults increased 3.8 percent, to 100,110. This 3.8 
percent rise brought the 1957 figure to 8.1 percent above the average 
for the previous five years. Aggravated assaults generally are those 
assaults accompanied by the use of a deadly weapon. 

Crimes Against Property. Over 95 percent of the 1957 part I 
crimes had property as their object. Together, they increased 9.4 
percent, and this is representative of the generally substantial increases 
in the individual classes. Even robbery reversed its two-year down- 
ward trend to increase 8.2 percent. 

If the 1957 experience of a limited number of cities is typical, page 
111, robbers, burglars and other thieves grossed about 479 million 
dollars. Police reduced this to about 212 million dollars by recover- 
ing stolen property valued at about 267 million dollars. 

Robbers, armed and strong-armed, personally confronted their 
victims to take 12 million dollars. Their 61,410 attacks in 1957 
topped their 1956 figure by 8.2 percent. This placed robberies 1.4 
percent above an average of 1952-56. 





BASED ON THE ESTIMATED 
NUMBER OF MAJOR CRIMES 


1956 -1957 PERCENT CHANGE 


| 
| 
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Figure 8. 
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Burglary-breaking or entering reflected the sharpest rise of any 
major crime class. A 12.2 percent rise brought the 1957 total of such 
offenses to 590,020. Losses totaled about 101 million dollars. Com- 
pared with the previous five-year average, burglaries are up 20 
percent. 

A 9.9 percent rise in auto thefts brought the 1957 total to 289,950. 
These crimes in 1957 were 26.2 percent above an average of the 
previous five years. Over 55 percent of part 1 property loss occurs 
in this classification. Autos valued at around 249 million dollars 
were stolen in 1957. This high loss rate was offset by recoveries 
totaling about 232 million dollars. 

Larcenies (except autos) increased 8.4 percent with losses of about 
117 million dollars. These crimes are now 27.3 percent above their 
five-year average. In the total of 1,721,170 are all types of larcenies 
other than auto. Purse-snatchings, very similar to robberies, num- 
bered about 28,000. Other thefts, not so serious from the standpoint 
of personal encounter with the criminal, are nevertheless important 
to the police administrator who cannot consider a current market 
value as an index to criminal intent. 

Estimated Crime Totals. Estimates consist of actual counts for 
83 percent of the population and the assumption that the reported 
areas were representative of those not reported. Populations covered 
were 91 percent city and 76 percent rural. 

Compilation by police of offenses known data is basically a measure 
of the police problem in a selected area of crime activity. Limitation 
of such data to part I offenses is discussed on page 122. " 





City Crime Trends 


In 1957, city police reported that part I offenses increased 8.9 per- 
cent. Though substantial, this change is less than the 12.7 percent 
increase in these crimes in 1956 over 1955. In the past five years 
there have been increases in these city crimes for each year except 1955 
when a minus 0.8 percent change was registered. Increases in the 
past five vears have ranged from 4.0 percent to 12.7 percent. 

City police reported increases in all but one of the part I offenses. 
Manslaughter by negligence decreased less than one (0.9) percent. 
Percentage increases for other classifications, in descending order, are: 
burglary-breaking or entering, 12.2; auto theft, 9.9; robbery, 8.1; 
larceny-theft, 8.0; rape, 3.7; aggravated assault, 3.7; and murder and 
nonnegligent manslaughter, 1.4. 

Tables 25 and 26 reflect summaries of offenses known data received 
from 2,585 cities representing a population of over 80 million under the 
1950 decennial census. Reports from identical cities were used for 
1956 and 1957 in presenting trend information in tables 25 and 26. 
Cities, under this program, are mostly incorporated places with a min- 
imum of 2,500 population according to the latest decennial census. 

Table 25 presents information with cities grouped by size. In 
table 26, these same cities are arranged by geographic divisions and 
states. 

Cities by Size. City groups in table 25 include a special analysis of 
cities in group I, those over 250,000 in population. An examination of 
all city groups, including the breakdown for the largest cities, reflects 
that increases in part I crimes ranged from a high of 15.4 percent in 
cities under 10,000 to a low of 4.3 percent in cities with 750,000 to one 
million inhabitants. 

Robbery, burglary, larceny and auto theft increased in cities of all 
sizes. Murder, negligent manslaughter, rape and aggravated assault 
reflected decreases scattered throughout the city groups with the 
exception of cities over one million. Cities over one million reported 
no decreases in individual crime classes. 

An examination of the individual classifications and all city groups 
reflects changes ranging from minus 18.7 percent to plus 16.6 percent. 
The extreme of the decreases occurred in negligent manslaughter in 
cities under 10,000. The high of the increases was in the next larger 
group, 10,000 to 25,000, and was a 16.6 percent change in the auto 
theft classification. 


459928°—58——2 
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Cities by Location. Increases in crime in all geographic divisions 
are shown in table 26. Increases ranged from a high of 12.6 percent in 
both the West South Central and the Pacific States to a low of 6.4 per- 
cent in the Middle Atlantic States. However, the Middle Atlantic 
States had an experience similar to that in the Pacific States in that no 
decreases occurred in the individual crime classes. Burglary and 
larceny were the only classes to show increases in all geographic divi- 
sions. Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter and negligent man- 
slaughter each reflected decreases in four divisions; rape and aggra- 
vated assault each decreased in three divisions; and robbery and auto 
theft each decreased in one division. 
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Table 25.—City Crime Trends, 1956-57, by Population Groups 


[Offenses known to the police in 2,585 cities, total population 80,369,611, based on 1950 decennial census] 


Population Group 


1957 ‘ ; 
Percent change_--__- 


Group I Total: 41 cities 
over 250,000; popula- 
tion, 34,932,955: 

1956 
1957 
Percent change 


5 cities over 1,000,000; | 


population, 17,404,- 
450: 


1956 

1957 

Percent change 
cities, 750,000 
1,000,000; population, 
5,100,291: 

1956 

1957 ae 

Percent change 
cities, 500,000 to 
750,000; population, 
4,086,654: 

1956 _. 

ee hic irs an hess 

Percent change 

23 cities, 250,000 to 500,- 

000; population, 8,- 
341,560: 

1956 

1957 


Percent change es 


Group II: 64 cities, 100,- 
000 to 250,000; popula- 
tion, 9,449,704: 

1956 
1957 


Percent change.______| 
Group III: 124 cities, 50,- | 


000 to 100,000; popula- 
tion, 8,837,545: 

1956 

1957 


Percent change... a8 
Group IV: 262 cities, 25,- | 
000 to 50,000; popula- 


tion, 9,242,624: 
1956 
1957 
Percent change 


Group V: 667 cities, 10,- | 
000 to 25,000; popula- | 


tion, 10,274,700: 
1956 
1957 
Percent change __. 


Group VI: 1,427 cities, un- 


der 10,000; population, 
7,632,083: 

1956 

1957 


Percent change------ | 


to | 





1, 672, 972 | 


1, 821, 248 


+8.9 | 


Criminal 
homicide 


| 
|| Murder 
ij} and | Man- 
|) Non- 
| negli- 
| gent 
| man- 
slaugh- 

ter 


| ter by 
| negli- 


slaugh- | 


gence | 


| Rape 





Agegra- | 
vated 
assault | 

} 


| 


Bur- 
glary— 
break- 
ing or 
enter- 

ing 


Lar- 
ceny— 
theft 








802, 283 
852, 809 
+6.3 


963, 153 | 
382. 116 | 
45.2 | 


136, 540 | 


142, 478 


+4.3 


82, 048 
87, 749 


+6.9 





220, 542 | 
240, 466 
+9. 0) | 


229, 653 | 


254, 704 
+10.9 


184, 972 
201, 194 
+8.8 


181, 874 
201, 779 


+10. 9 | 


176, 212 
197, 669 
+12.2 


97, 978 
113, 083 








2, 315 


2, 561 | 
+10. 6 | 


44, 204 
45, 604 
+3.4 





25, 625 | 
| 27,425 | 
+7.0 | 





1183, 572 
|200, 834 


+9.4 


89, 708 


97,171 | 


+8.3 


24, 621 | 
| 25, 849 | 


+5.0 


19, 172 | 


21, 358 
+11.4 


| 50,071 


56, 456 


+12.8 


| 52,015 
| 60,251 | 
+15.8 


4, 104 
4, 554 
| +11.0 | 





2, 398 
2, 371 | 
—1.1 


36, 621 


39, 593 





| 41, 944 | 
+14.5 | 


| 34, 938 
| +13.3 | 


43, 700 


+5.6 


123, 321 | 


133, 257 


+8. 1 


138, 767 | 


150, 748 


+8. 6 | 


118, 959 
127, 470 | 
+7.2 | 


123, 352 


136, 488 | 
+10. 6 | 


121, 787 
134, 984 
+10. 8 


65, 740 
76, 605 


+16.5 | 





Auto 
theft 


187, 272 
205, 901 
+9.9 


109, 789 
117, 707 
+7.2 


30, 415 
33, 991 
+11.8 


24, O11 
27, 509 
+14.6 


18, 081 
20, 056 
+10.9 


15, 207 
17, 251 
+13.4 


12, 825 
14, 956 
+16.6 


7, 359 
8, 422 
+14.4 





1956 - 1957 PERCENT CHANGE 


DECREASE INCREASE 


FROM 1956 


TOTAL +§9 


MURDER 


NEGLIGENT 
MANSLAUGHTER 


RAPE 


ROBBERY 


AGGRAVATED 
ASSAULT 


BURGLARY 
LARCENY 


AUTO THEFT 


2,585 CITIES TOTAL POPULATION 80,369,6I! 


Figure 9. 
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Table 26.—City Crime Trends, 1956-57, by Geographic Divisions and States 


[Offenses known to the police in 2,585 cities, total population 80,369,611, based on 1950 decennial census] 


Criminal 
Bk homicide 
| 
| 
| 


| | | Bur- 

|| Murder | | Aggra- | glary— Lar- 
TOTAL || and | Man- | Rape| Rob- | vated | break-| ceny— | Auto 
bery j|assault| ingor | theft | theft 


Divisions and States 
| non- | Slaugh-| 
| negli- | ter by 
| gent | negli- 
| man- gence | 
| Slaugh- | | 
ter 
of = sant 





1,672, 972 || 4,008 | 2,841 [11,818 | 48, 397 | 70,170 |se2, 023 | 187, 272 
1,821,248 || 4,061 2,815 |12, 259 . 72, 734 406, 117 } (205, 901 
Percent change____- +8.9 +1.4 —.9| +8. $.7 | 1 | + 2 .0 | re 9 


New England, 183 cities; ‘| | 
population, 6 404,884: | 
1956 = : 100 204) 461 35 | 20,581 | 311 | 10,946 
1957 ----| 98, 404 || 92 184 | 467 | 1,96 | 21,040 | 54,563 | 14,873 
Percent change...__- | : —8.0 —9.8 | +3.5 ; -0 | +2.5 .3 | +31.3 


Connecticut, 27 cities, 
population, 1,272,577: 
1956____- ’ | 30 50 | 
1957 27 47 
Maine, 19 cities; popula- 1] 
tion, 330,032: 
1956 : qe 
1957 1| f Q 745 
Massachusetts, 96 cities; 1 
as 3,780,889: | 
Re : % } 125 | 5 7 11, 958 
1957_ x | | y 11, 935 
New Hampshire, 15cities; 1| 
population, 252,028: 
1956. 











1957 ii dae eievaihdiado 
Rhode Island, 17 cities; | 
population, 673,758: 
1956. 
1957 - 
Vermont, 9 cities; popula- 
tion, 95,600: } 
1956. _.- 790 609 51 
1957 } 975 d q y 101 
Middle Atlantic, 580 cities; | 
population, 21,305,536: | | } 
1956 310, 449 dy 9 Or 5 . | 35, 590 
1957 | $30, 447 é 3, 45 10, 707 , 42 76, | 38, 291 
Percent change-_-_. +6. 4 | ; . +.7 ; hb 5. _+7.6 


917 
1, 353 








New Jersey, 167 cities; | | 
population, 3,562,703: } | 
1956. ‘ » 53, 034 ¢ 7 . 3, 9 6, 893 
1957 60. | 7 5 , 768 ; ‘ Q 8, 249 
New York, 186 cities; | 
population, 11,775,416: 
1956 
1957 
Pennsylvania, 227 cities; | 
population, 5,967,417: | 
1956. ‘ cas 5 | 4 908 
1957 ‘ . 1,004 
East North Central, 605 
cities, population, 
955: 


2, 5, 797 37 » 26 19, 339 
2,043 | 5,4: » " 19, 720 


349, 196 . , 3e 14, 508 ‘ ; 214, 369 
¢ oh | $72,718 , oe 15, 480 F 228, 504 
Percent change... +6.7 | . 5 | 6. | +6.7 | 3. +6.6 


Illinois, 157 cities; popula- 
tion, 6,022,297: 
1956 pitabendnen 83, 674 | 
1957 87, 173 | Bg 160 
Indiana, 74 cities; popula- 
tion, 1,889,276: 
1956 42, 212 47 
1957 es Te 52 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 26.—City Crime Trends, 1956-57, by Geographic Divisions and 
States—Continued 


ae known to the police in 2,585 cities, total rpetenns 80,369,611, based on 1950 decennial census] 


| Criminal a 
homicide 


} 


| Bur- 
| Murder} Aggra- | glary— Lar- 
Divisions and States TOTAL | and Man- vated | break- ceny— | Auto 
| non- |slaugh- assault | ingor | theft theft 
| negli- | ter by enter- 
| gent | negli- ing 
man- | gence 
| Slaugh- 
ter 





Michigan, 111 cities; pop- 
ulation, ae i 
195¢€ : edeee 
1957_ _- 
Ohio, 177 cities; ‘popula- 
tion, 5,097,033: 
1956 
1957... .. 
Wisconsin, 86 cities; ‘pop- | 
ulation, 1,759,223: | 
1956_ pdadaiei meetin 
1957 
West North “Central, 
cities; a 
6,315,767: 
1956. .... 127, 913 ‘ ‘ 3, 281 $, 078 
1957. .... | 137, 407 | 4 3,800 | 3,431 
Percent change-.---- +7. 4 | 5 j +15.8 +11. 6 











Iowa, 62 cities; popula- 
tion, 1,070,362: | 
1956 16, 228 | 
1967. ... 19, 100 | 
Kansas, 53 cities; ‘popula- 
tion, 844,505: } 
1956 | 19,377 | 





1957. 
Minnesota, 72 cities; pop- 
ulation, 1,514,923: 
1956 5a - 
1957. _- . | 
Missouri, 52 cities; popu- 
lation, 2,012,898: 
1956 
1957. .- ihe 
Nebraska, 28 cities; ‘pop- 
ulation, 540,483: 
1956. 
1957 - ae td | 
North Dakota, 11 cities; | 
population, 154,441: 
1956 _- 
1957__- 5 oe 
South Dakota, 15 cities; 
population, 178,155: 
1956 i 
1957__- 
South Atlantic,’ 244 cities; 
population, 7,781,560: 
1956 194, 804 || 
1957 208, 563 
Percent change t 











Delaware, 3 cities; popu- 
lation, 121,758: 
1956 _ 
1957 
Florida, 53 cities; populs- 
tion, 1,449,022: | 
1956 _ - 
1957 _- sindines a 
Georgia, 25 cities; popu- 
lation, 929,557: 





See footnote at end of table. 










sus] 


uto 
eft 


), 566 
1,449 


85 
129 


22, 091 
21,612 
—2.2 










Criminal 
homicide 





Murder| 















| Slaugh- | 
ter 


Maryland, 18 cities; pop- 
ulation, 1,133,887: 
DE usesakiconaduden 28, 133 | 72 
SUS diinniconsesusees 26, 344 i| 92 
North Carolina, 55 cities; 
population, 1,109,571: 
Sein aeidnininteinas 29, 525 | 113 
We ivnidétidind sas 26, 221 | 1] 135 
South Carolina, 23 cities; 
—- 429,703: | 
ee ch dares ied cae 9, 767 38 



































Alabama, 30 cities; popu- 
lation, 942,915: 


Kentucky, 28 cities; pop- 
ulation, 763,138: | 


Mississippi, 18° aa 
3 391,865: 
1956... Q : ? 5, 042 | 





ek vetoes 16, 058 142 46 
1957. . 18, 361 117 40 


West South Central, 184 
cities; population, 5,- 


Rdetinomon cease 154, 916 






Arkansas, 25 cities; pop- 
ulation, 375,929: 
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Divisions and States TOTAL and | Man- 
|} non- | slaugh- 
|| negli- | ter by 
| gent | | negli- 
| man- | gence 


Table 26.—City Crime Trends, 1956-57, by Geographic Divisions and 
States—Continued 


[Offenses known to the police in 2,585 a total eee 80,369,611, based on 1950 decennial mane 


Agegra- | glary— Lar- 
vated | break- 
assault ing or 





i 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Bur- 


ceny— | Auto 
theft theft 


| enter- 
| ing | 





65 








no 


59 





ee 11,274 || 39 
Virginia, 44 cities; popu- |} 
lation, 1,346,942: 
| EE ae ‘ $9, 823 | 124 83 
a ee 40, 245 || 124 72 
West Virginia, 22 cities; 1] 
population, 458,942: ! 
Beicisclhapesesnesk 4,859 || 16 12 
Si ichnsiniiniteiiteecvand 5, 618 || 17 9 
East South Central, 105 
cities; population, | 
3,045,164: 
1956... 87: 162 
1957 | $88 122 | 
Percent change------- | +43] —24.7 


2, 952 


2, 762 | 


248 
281 


3, 509 
3, 436 


—2.1 


5,010 | 13,219 | 6,452 
4, 475 13,133 | 5,052 
| 4,236 | 12,816] 1,927 


| 
| 
5,433 | 14,128 | 2,083 


2, 320 | 5, 783 915 
2, 748 7, 037 | 834 
8,405 | 22,944 4, 118 


8, 708 23, 506 3, 976 


2,760 | 497 
| 3,315 584 


om 
an 





14,676 | 29,204 | 8,289 
17,146 | $2,288 8, 466 
+16.8| +10.5| +8.9 











MR on eos Ah, 15,287 || 136 59 
WOME cnaxtnandeads 18,602 || 157 37 


Betbiiess a 174, 403 554 309 
Percent change... -.- +12.6 —-1.9| +8.4 











<n éusi Dicbtanis 6, 355 36 16 
1957. ‘i 7, 339 29 31 
Louisiana, 23 cities; ‘pop- 
ulation, 1,098,428: | 
ES 25, 382 || 106 87 
1957__ 26, 770 | 103 47 
Oklahoma, 34 cities; pop- | | 
ulation, 822,894: i| 
Pi dticdwanecu Goa 18, 728 | 35 18 | 
cae | 28,395 || 30 | 27 
Texas, 102 cities; popula- i] 
tion, 3,689,666: | ial 
RENE Se 104, 451 164 
WS eee ee 116, 899 | 302 | 204 | 


1, 161 
1, 207 


872 


1,598} 3,555 | 498 

| 1,760} 4,347| 511 
| 

5, 209 — 5, 609 

| 5, 937 12,918 | 5,600 
| | 

3,969 | 12,271 | 1,787 

5, 450 14, 990 2, 164 


4,172 7, 657 1,718 
5, 126 | 9,555 | 2,061 


41,978 | 100,901 | 90, 478 
+14.4 


op 
~ 
ws 
ct 
+ 
~ 
© 
on 











25, 979 61,803 | 10,014 
28, 831 68, 646 | 12,203 
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Table 26.—City Crime Trends, 1956-57, by Geographic Divisions and 
States—Continued 


[Offenses known to the police in 2,585 cities, total population 30,369,611, based on 1950 decennial census] 


| | | 


Criminal 
homicide 
| Bur- 
Murder | | | Aggra-|glary—| Lar- | 
Divisions and States TOTAL and | Man- | Rape vated | break- ceny— | Auto 
non- | slaugh- bery | assault} ing or theft | theft 
negli- | ter by | enter- | | 
gent | negli- | ing 
|} Man- | gence | 
slaugh- | 
ter 


} 


Mountain, 132 cities; pop- | | 

ulation, 2,166,150: | 
1956 a) F 12,956 | 49,205 | 7,605 
1957 ~ ° 15, 412 54,159 | 8,722 
Percent change... _- , 3 +19.0 +10.1 | +14.7 





Arizona, 14 cities; popu- 
lation, 226,454: 
1956 ; ; ‘ ; 2, 323 8, 838 
1957. 2, 679 9, 198 
Colorado, 28 cities; popu- | 
lation, 715,678: 
1956 dis ieee 4,915 14, 581 
1957_- Mes 5, 855 14, 874 
Idaho, 20 cities; popula- 
tion, 195,332: | 
1956 EERE 7 681 
atten in sevens d 
Montana, 18 cities; popu- 
lation, 218,428: 
Rsk densi 





| om ‘ 
Nevada, 3 cities; popula- | 
tion, 46,093: | 
1956_. - - 
ee 
New Mexico, 14 cities; 
population, 260,215: 
1956 , 
1057... 
Utah, 19 cities; popula- 
tion, 369,469: | 
1956 
1957...._- 
Wyoming, 16 cities; pop- 
ulation, 134,481: 
Ba S Sactac ss 
BOON. Secu ‘ 
Pacific, 259 cities; popula- 
tion, 8,699,678: | | 
DE chins eerie 318,948 | 3. a 4 5, 195,091 
1957 _. ‘ | 359,147 | ‘ { 214,991 
Percent change... | -+12.6 ‘ ‘ ; +10.2 





California, 186 cities; pop- | 
ulation, 6,841,003: | | 
1956 ‘ : 265, 581 | d 2, 19 . 99 : 158, 304 
1957 ‘ : 299, 864 | 3 2, 465 | | 397 175, 125 
Oregon, 36 cities; popula- | 
tion, 677,692: | | | | 
1956 : -.--| 18,248 | | 2,987 13, 170 
1957 ‘ 19,711 | ‘ : 3, 697 13, 511 
Washington, 37 cities; | | 
population, 1,180,983: | 
1956 fi |} $5,119 | 30 ; , 630 23, 617 
1957 ; 39, 572 | 35 , 572 26, 355 











! Decrease of less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 
? Includes the District of Columbia. 
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Long-term City Trends 


Crime Count. For each 100 city crimes on the average in the 
part I classifications immediately before World War II there were 177 
in 1957. 

A study of long-range data for selected cities, as presented in table 
27 and figure 10, reflects increases in all part I crime classes. For 
each 100 of the respective crimes averaged for 1937-39, in 1957 there 
were: 111 murders; 111 negligent manslaughters; 219 rapes; 128 
robberies; 207 aggravated assaults; 176 burglaries; 182 larcenies; and 
168 auto thefts. 

Population Changes. Population counts for the 353 cities repre- 
sented in table 27 are available from the decennial counts in 1940 
and 1950. During the period 1940-50, population increased 17 
percent in these cities while crime increased only 11 percent. 

There was no 1957 population count for these cities. However, 
assuming that the population increases since 1950 as estimated by the 
Bureau of the Census are characteristic of the population changes 
in these selected cities, then 1957 population was 13 percent above 
that for 1950. 

For the same period, 1950-57, total part I crimes rose 48.8. 

Based on the above percentage change figures, population was 
growing faster than crime from 1940-50, but this trend reversed 
sharply from 1950-57 and the growth in crime far outstripped that 
of population. 

Cities Used. To present a proper continuity in crime figures for 
examination of long-range changes, selection of cities was limited to 
those whose method of reporting has been consistent over the years. 
This determination was made by an examination of reports and from 
available information concerning major changes in_ reporting 
procedures. 

This study is limited to 353 cities having over 25,000 inhabitants. 
Their total population was 42,719,693 in 1950. The identical 353 
cities are represented for each year, 1937-57. 


[Offenses k 
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Table 27.—City Crime Trends, 1937-57 


[Offenses known to the police in 353 cities with over 25,000 inhabitants, total population 42,719,693 based on 
the 1950 decennial census] 


177 


| Man- Burgla- 

slaugh- Aggra- ry— 

i- | ter by vated | breaking y Auto 

able negli- be assault | or enter- theft 

gence ing 

slaugh 
ter 


2, 479 ‘ | 19, 841 325,974 | 87,675 
2, 133 ‘ , 967 | 27,836 | 18, 765 346,178 | 74,816 
2, 223 9] 3 | 26,347 | 19,063 | 369,442 | 70,767 
2, 208 ; 5, 269 | 20,312 391,812 | 71,350 


2,295} 1, 24,212 | 20, 736 393,615 | 76, 866 
2, 278 | | 22,903 | 22,914 3,642 | 372,664 | 69, 163 
2, 030 , 22,636 | 22,126 | 127,368 | 342,337 | 82, 280 
2, 141 22, 301 | 25,608 | 132,768 | 346,060 | 86, 941 


2,361 | 1, | | 27,671 | 28,026 | 156,835 | 375,488 | 105, 574 
2,629 | 1,724] & 31,028 | 30,228 | 171,029 | 405,829 | 97, 590 
2, 535 5, 268 | 29,395 | 31,004 | 164,709 | 396,798 | 76, 824 
9 2,533 | 1, » § ,850 | 31,014 | 163,965 | 402, 70, 068 
Ver, 











9 . 2, 332 ° | 29, 6¢ 32, 144 173,312 | 422,583 | 68,416 
; the 950... | 2,370 rf | 5, 909 | 32,350 170,708 | 425, 328 73, 521 
== > | 2,302] 1,58 | 26,086 | 31, 884 169, 209 57, | 85, 137 
N_ES F 19: i} 2,471 ,6 | 28,644 | 36, 136 181, 216 | 921 | 92,889 


2,439 | 1,599 | | 31,813 | 38,064 | 191,339 771 | 97,734 
2, 352 ,573 | 5,339 | 34,139 | 37,976 | 206, 426 201 | 

2, 410 , 643 575 | 38,785 | 202,660 | 505,011 

2, 502 , | 31,471 | 39,439 | 218,248 | 586,969 | 116, 744 
2, 533 | 34, 641 | 39,833 | 247,845 | 632,215 | 130, 796 
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Rural Crime Trends 


In areas outside the limits of cities 1957 part I crimes were 11.1 
percent above the 1956 level. Areas designated as rural under census 
procedures have in many areas assumed city-like proportions in their 
crime problem. The continued growth of nonfarm population in 
and near the city centers in all probability has been a potent factor 
in the steady growth in “rural’’ crime in recent years. Reports of 
sheriffs cover those areas in counties which are outside the limits of 
cities. (Cities are incorporated places with at least 2,500 inhabitants 
according to the latest decennial census.) Accordingly, reports for 
“rural”? areas in some instances include not only farming areas but 
also city-like communities which lie just outside the limits of a city. 

The 1957 rise of 11.1 percent in rural crime, though substantial, 
was not as marked as the 1956 increase of 15.5 percent. In 1957, 
only one crime classification reflected a decrease outside cities. 
Murders declined 4.5 percent. Increases in the other classifications 
ranged from a high of 12.3 percent in burglary to a low of 4.0 percent 
in rape. Percentage increases in descending order are: burglary, 
12.3; larceny, 11.6; auto theft, 11.6; robbery, 8.5; manslaughter by 
negligence, 4.4; aggravated assault, 4.2; and rape, 4.0. 

Source and Area. Reports for rural areas, those outside the limits 
of cities, are received from sheriffs, State police, and village officers. 
Sheriffs report only those part I offenses which occur outside cities 
in their counties. This is true even when the sheriff investigates crimes 
which occur in a city within his county. State police in some instances 
report in place of sheriffs. Reports from village officers are included 
in the tabulations only when the villages are not covered in the re- 
porting by sheriffs or State police. 

Data from identical reporting agencies were available for 1956 and 
1957 for comparison, as shown in table 28. The 1950 population 
represented by this reporting totals 38,823,058. 


Table 28.—Rural Crime Trends, 1956-57 


[Based on reports of 1,394 sheriffs, 153 rural village officers and 12 State police; total rural population 
38,823,058, based on the 1950 decennial census] 


Number of offenses 
Percent 
change 


+11. 
Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter , 75 —4.5 
Manslaughter by negligence - - - Lciahtsneaens eres 2, 186 | 2, 282 +4.4 
Rape... , Seiaioeel wanbind ‘i 5, O87 | 5, +4. 
Robbery... .- Sa oui h, 737 ce +8. ! 
Aggravated assault ; te a . ais ied 577 5, +4. 2 
Burglary—breaking or entering - - eatin 9, 03 , 16 +12. ; 
Larceny—theft. __....-- sieukscancebnaumieaand irseteeaunale 2, +11. 6 
I ; ata b, 73 | 5 
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Monthly Variations 


Each of the part I crimes follows a seasonal curve which is fairly 
constant in its variations year after year. Crimes with property as 
the object occur in the cooler months of the year which are also the 
months with more darkness. Crimes against the person, except for 
manslaughter by negligence, seem to increase with the heat of the 
year. These patterns are not precise within the individual classifica- 
tions but tend to follow some characteristics of the indicated seasonal 
variations. 

One crime against the person, manslaughter by negligence, follows 
the general curve of property crimes. That is, it declines in the 
warmer months of the year and increases in the colder months with 
its high in December. This similarity to the property crimes is in 
the seasonal curve only. Deaths in the manslaughter by negligence 
classification are for the most part those of traffic victims who die as 
the result of gross negligence on the part of some other person. The 
hazardous driving months appear to have a strong influence on the 
incidence of this crime. It should be observed that not all traffic 
deaths are represented by the actual offenses entered in this negligeni 
manslaughter category. 

Data in table 29 are limited to the reports of 2,781 cities which 
had a total population of 81,761,726 in 1950. The accompanying 
charts, figures 12 and 13, were derived from the data in table 29. 


Table 29.—Monthly Variations, 1957 


[Daily average, offenses known to the police in 2,781 cities, total population 81,761,726, based on 1950 
decennial census} 


Criminal homicide 


| Bur- 
Murder,| Man- Rob- | Aggra-| glary— (Larceny Auto 
Month nonneg- | slaugh- | Rape bery vated | breaking theft theft 
ligent ter by assault or enter- 
man- negli- ing 
slaugh- gence 
ter 





January-Decem ber-_-_.........-- y ; 1, 126. 


January-March ; wf 33. . 9 1, 165. 6 


April-June __ " A 1, 053. 
July-September- : ' . 31. .f 1, O72. 2 
October-December. .........- 1, 214. 


January. ...... 9. b 32. t 0. , 120.3 
February 5] ef 32. § 2 89. , 234. 6 
March - _. . 6 | .3| 33.¢ i 90. £ , 148. 

April ; ; sf 34. 201. , 123. 


May_. 3 : 35. 213. , 021. 2, 
June __. | eg " 5 229. | ,017.3 | 2, 
July. : 2. ». 35. § 25. 5 226. , O68. § 2, 906. 6 
August | ‘> e 37. < 228. , O75. 3, 036. 7 
2, 
2 
3, 


ND inuaihnatbbaninunsio’ 2.0 | : 35. § 218. % , 071.8 
October _ _ . ¥ 9. .f 31. : 2 , , 048.3 
November... " | 6 9. 2 32. 3 5 92. 6 , 195.1 061. 6 
December _ | 3.5 ; 30. . 92. , 400.3 3, 326. 2 


911. 
945. 6 
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Crime Rates 


City Rates 


Part I crimes reported by 2,781 city police departments are pre- 
sented in tables 30, 31, and 32, together with an expression of the 
number of crimes per 100,000 inhabitants according to the 1950 
decennial census. Comparisons between areas should be made with 
caution. Population in the United States increased 13 percent 
between 1950 and 1957. The 1957 rates are based on 1950 popula- 
tion figures of cities because no later data are available on a nationwide 
basis. 

Elimination of population differences by converting raw crime 
figures to crime rates reflects variations in crime experience in dif- 
ferent areas. It should be observed that a high crime rate in one area 
does not in itself demonstrate that other areas, with lower crime rates, 
have incomplete reporting. It is recommended that the user of these 
data consider the factors affecting crime listed on page 97. It is also 
recommended that the user be familiar with the background informa- 
tion on pages 121-123 concerning offenses known to the police. 

Crimes per unit of population seem to increase with the size of the 
city, but this gradation in all crime classes is not so clear above the 
level of 50,000 inhabitants. For example, table 30 reflects that in the 
cities with population ranging from 750,000 to one million there were 
more robberies (per 100,000 inhabitants) than in the cities with one 
million or more inhabitants. 

Crime rates of states and geographic divisions, table 31, reflect 
differences in crime rates among the various areas. Again reference 
should be made to page 97 regarding the factors affecting crime. 
Also, note table 33 which shows the number of cities of each group by 
size included for each geographic division and state. Those areas 
with no big cities may be expected to have fewer crimes per capita in 
line with the remarks above concerning the differences in crime rates 
by size of city. However, the size of the cities in the various areas 
does not account for all the variations found in the rates. Note the 
grouping of the rates in table 32 by size of cities within geographic 
areas. 

Similar differences may be observed even if the rates are adjusted 
on the basis of population changes since 1950. Estimates of popula- 
tion changes for individual states are available. These estimates 
combine populations in cities with populations outside of cities and 
are therefore not strictly applicable to changes in populations for the 
cities represented in tables 30-33. 
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< Table 30.—City Crime Rates, 1957, by Population Groups 


[Offenses known to the police and rate per 100,000 gaa Population figures based on 1950 decennial 
census 


| 
| Criminal 
| homicide 


rae 
Bur- | 
| Aggra- glary— | Lar- 
Population group der, Ms Rape | Rob- | vated | break- | ceny— Auto 
|} non- | slaugh- bery | assault/| ing or theft theft 
negli- | ter by entering 
} gent negli- | 
| man- | gence 
} Slaugh- | 
| ter 


TOTAL, GROUPS I-VI 


2,781 cities; total population, 
81,761,726: 
Number of offenses known... | 4, | 2,842 | 12,384 | 73,709 | 411,201 |1,077,442 | 208, 241 
Rate per 100,000 : ; 3.5 15.1 90.2 | 502. 9 A 317. 8 





GROUP I 


41 cities over 250,000; population, 

34,932,955: 

Number of offenses known_--- 4 ul , 283 31 | 45, 6§ q 438, 743 | 117, 707 
Rate per 100,000 od B. .4 , S. | 130. § 574. ¢ 1, 256.0 337.0 
5 cities over 1,000,000; population, | ; 

17,404,450: 
Number of offenses known_.--| OS 5 956 836 | 27,425) § 187, 946 
Rate per 100,000. d 5.6 3. .8 b 157.6 | 558. 1,079.9 

6 cities, 750,000 to 1,000,000; popu- | 
lation, 5,100,291: } 
Number of offenses known | 390 | 5 | 1,097 5, 9, 379 25, 73, 840 25, O78 
Rate per 100,000__ 7.6 | E 21.! 29. .9 | 506. 1, 447.8 491.7 

7 cities, 500,000 to 750,000; popu | 
lation, 4,086,654 


Number of offenses known a 236 | @ 2, § | 2,08 21, 358 43, 700 16, 393 


Rate per 100,000-- 1] 5. < 51. 522. 1, 069. 3 401.1 

23 cities, 250,000 to 500,000; popu- 
lation, 8,341,560: j | * 

Number of offenses known. __.| 6 |} 5 ,456 | 7,381 | 6,806) 56,4! 133, 257 | 33, 991 

Rate per 100,000 Wesannbe - b oa 88.5 | 81.6 676.8 1, 597.5 407.5 








GROUP 


65 cities, 100,000 to 250,000; popu- 
lation, 9,574,473: 

Number of offenses known.__- 586 , 136 5, 515 8, 828 61, 002 152, 214 

Rate per 100,000___._....... >. > > 57.6 92. 2 637.1 1, 589.8 


GROUP Ill 





124 cities, 50,000 to 100,000; popu- | 
lation, 8,837,545: 

Number of offenses known } : 32% 3, 256 6, 9 41,944 20, O56 

Rate per 100,000__- meal % b . .9 78. ! 474.6 k 226. 9 





GROUP IV 


265 cities, 25,000 to 50,000; popu- | 

lation, 9,342,651: | 

Number of offenses known._-_-| 
Rate per 100,000 





GROUP V 


693 cities, 10,000 to 25,000; popu- | 
lation, 10,644,044: 
Number of offenses known__-__} 35 bf 7 , 86 137, 847 15, 375 
Rate per 100,000 are. 3.é 5 A 20.0 4, ; 1, 295. 1 144.4 


GROUP VI 


1,593 cities under 10,000; popu- 
lation, 8,430,058: 
Number of offenses known_.-- ¢ 3 | 5 ‘ . 83, 
Rate per 100,000 as . 3 | 4 . b 3. 992. 
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Table 31.—City Crime Rates, 1957, by Geographic Divisions and States 


nial [Offenses known per 100,000 inhabitants. Population based on 1950 decennial census] 


| Murder, | | Bur- | 

nonnegli-| | Aggra- glary— Larceny Auto 

Division and State gent | Robbery| vated | breaking| —theft theft 
man- assault or 

slaughter} entering 

| 


5.1 . . 1,317.8 


New England 849.3 


os 





Connecticut__ 

Maine 

Massachusetts a cunantbdiimes 
BOUT BING soi cttncnncstesecase 
Rhode Island. 

Vermont 


Middle Atlantic 


370.7 
225. 7 
318.7 
181.3 
451.3 
138.9 


389. 4 


467.9 | 
381.4 | 
358.2 


392. 5 
343.7 | 
486. 5 
534. 6 
375. 3 
190. 1 


435. 6 


y 342. 
I ii in eliimiualen L § | 500. £ 
Minnesota 0 | 38. j 402. 
Missouri -3 | f 23. 572. 
Nebraska . 6 .5 | 247. 
North Dakota ‘ L. 8. 209. 
South Dakota ‘ . a 184 


South Atlantic ! , . ; 613. 


aes) 
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©. 
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Illinois 
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Delaware 4} 56. : ; 607. 
Florida. -- } 87. § k 1, 093. 
Georgia......-- d é 590. 
Maryland 

North Carolina... 


Pp 4 
ne ne nNwnos 





West Virginia 
East South Central 


~~ Couns + ow a 





Alabama 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 


West South Central 





cons 





Arkansas 
Louisiana 


og Oklahoma... 
De 


Mountain. ___ 
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20 on bD G8 GO NEATH | 





Arizona 
Colorado... 
Idaho 
Montana. ..- 
Nevada 

New Mexico. 
Utah. -...... 
Wyoming 


813. 
405. 


335. 
1, 107. 
920. 


524. 
371.3 


Pacific - 2 | .0} 118.6] 895.0) 2,468.1 | 





Oregon , ; 34.2 


536.3) 1,976.4 261.6 
Washington ; BO. 19.8 


637.6 | 2,219.0 375.0 
| { 








California .! 7 | a 976.4 | 2,561.5 | 523. 1 


' Includes the District of Columbia. 
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Table 32.—City Crime Rates, al Geographic Divisions and Population 
Groups 


[Offenses known per 100,000 inhabitants. Population based on 1950 decennial census.] 


| 
Murder, | Bur- 
| nonnegli- | Aggra- glary— Lar- Auto 
Division and group 'gent man-| Robbery} vated | breaking} ceny— theft 
slaughter | assault | orenter-| theft 


ing 
502.9 | 1,317.8 254.7 


s 
Es 


——_—=> 


$29.6 849.3 222.6 


321.5 | 1,018.8 636. 6 
442.7 912. 2 255. 6 
317.2 920. 2 183. 
283. 9 817.7 
253. 7 637. 2 
266. 6 692. 0 


389. 4 818.7 


474.0 881.2 

357.0 
356. 1 
275.9 
219. 6 
216.3 
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Group VI 
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South Atlantic! 


Group I_---- 
Group I1--. 
Group III 
Group IV 
Group V 
Group VI 


East South Central ___- 


Group I- 
Group II-_-. 
Group IIT-_- 
Group IV 
Group V 
Group VI 
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Mountain 


Group I 
Group II 
Group IIT_- 
Group IV 
Group V 
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| ee 


Group I_----. 
Group I1- 
Group III- - 
Group IV 
Group V 
Group VI 


1 Includes the District of Columbia. 
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Table 33.—Number of Cities in Each Population Group, Geographic Divi- 
sion, and State Represented in the City Crime Rate Tabulations (Tables 


30-32) 


Division and State 


TOTAL: 
Population, 81,761,726. ................ | 


New England: 
Population, 6,489,921 


Massachusetts 
New Hampshire_- 
Rhode Island. 
Vermont 
Middle Atlantic: 
Population, 21,536,724 


NT NN 5 esis iene 
a 
Pennsylvania - - 
East North Central: 
Population, 18,841,512 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan... .--- 
Ohio ae 
Wisconsin 
West North Central: 
Population, 6,392,833 


Iowa - - 


i ai atelorenciethiaoedanhens 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota-..---.--- 
South Dakota- -. 
South Atlantic: 
Population, 7,000, 228 - -....c2c.cncuccee 


Maryland - 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 
NVQNS WEenicccdcssndcudcaece 
East South Central: 
Population, 3,344,791 


Alabama 
Kentucky - - 
Mississippi 
Tennessee. _. 
West South Central: 
Population, 6,162,198 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Mountain: 
Population, 2,250,018_ _._. 


Arizona 
Colorado 
Idaho | 
I iciats Disb inaigiindendhisws &ondicendind | 
Nevada | 
New Mexico-- 
Utah 
Wyoming 

Pacific: 

Population, 8,754,505 

California 
Oregon - _. 
Washington 








TOTAL 


Population group 


| } | 

|| Over | 100,000; 50,000 | 25,000 | 10,000 | 
|} 250,000 to to to | to 
| 250,000 | 100,000 | 50,000 | 25,000 | 


Less 
than 
10,000 


693 | 1, 593 


a 
= 


- 
Nora 





















































Rural Rates 


The crime problem in areas outside cities is about one-half that 
inside cities per unit of population according to an average of the 
ratios of city crimes to rural crimes for individual classifications. 

Table 34 contains available offenses known data from areas outside 
cities, which are referred to under this program as rural areas. The 
data are presented as reported by the rural law-enforcement agencies 
and are expressed in terms of the number of crime per each 100,000 
inhabitants. Population figures used are from the 1950 decennial 
census in the absence of later nationwide figures for these areas. 

Rural areas, including the urbanized fringe areas outside cities, 
though relatively crime free when compared with all cities, report more 
crimes per capita in certain categories than some cities. The rural 
areas represented in table 34 reported more murders per 100,000 
inhabitants than city groups with less than 100,060 inhabitants. 
Negligent manslaughters, closely allied with traffic mishaps, occurred 
with greater frequency per unit of population in rural areas than in 
any city group except cities in the 250,000 to 500,000 population 
group. Offenses of rape occurred in rural areas with greater fre- 
quency per unit of population than in all city groups under 250,000 
inhabitants. 

More robberies and aggravated assaults occurred per unit of popu- 
lation in rural areas than in the smallest cities, those with less than 
10,000 population. In burglaries, larcenies, and auto thefts, all city- 
group rates were in excess of rural rates. 

Information in table 34 is based on the reports from law-enforce- 
ment agencies representing 42,600,567 inhabitants (1950 population). 


Table 34.—Rural Crime Rates, 1957 


{Offenses known and rate per 100,000 inhabitants, as reported by 1,638 sheriffs, 167 rural village officers, and 
13 State police; total rural population 42,600,567, based on 1950 decennial census] 


| 


Offenses known 
Offense 


| Number | Rate 


Murder and nonnegligent ma 3 i iameaamniel races ities | 1,951 
Manslaughter by negligence Scented teiiiaes | 2, 508 | 
Rar =e dvi n tehine aipmnednadanags 5, 844 
Robbery : a 8, 069 | 


i eeetediis we ; ’ 17, 355 | 
Burelary— breaking « t cee i 120, 412 
Larcenv—th , a YP : | 186,255 
Auto the cane . 
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Offenses in Individual Areas 


The number of offenses reported as having been committed during 
the period of January-December, 1957, is shown in table 35. The 
compilation includes the reports received from police departments 
in cities with more than 25,000 inhabitants and is limited to selected 
classifications. Police administrators and other interested individuals 
will probably find it desirable to compare the crime rates of their cities 
with the average rates shown in tables 30, 31, and 32 of this publica- 
tion. Similarly, they will doubtless desire to make comparisons with 
the figures for their communities for prior periods, in order to deter- 
mine whether there has been an increase or a decrease in the amount 
of crime committed. 


Caution should be exercised in comparing crime data for individual 


cities bec ause the differences ‘es in in the figures may be due to a variety 
of factors. Such comparisons are not necessarily significant even 


though the figures for indiv idual communities are converted into terms 
of number of offenses per 100 ,000 inhabitants. 














The following i is a list of some of the factors which affect the amount 
and type of crime in the community: 

Population of the city and metropolitan area adjacent thereto. 

The composition of the population with reference particularly to 
age, sex, and race. 

The economic status and activities of the population. 

Relative stability of population. 

Climate. 

Educational, recreational, and religious facilities. 

The number of police employees per unit of population. 

The standards governing appointments to the police force. 

The policies of the prosecuting officials and the courts. 

The attitude of the public toward law enforcement problems. 

The degree of efficiency of the local law enforcement agency. 

The figures presented in the following tabulation are those for se- 
lected classifications reported by the individual police departments in 
the cities represented without reducing the data to crime rates (num- 
ber of offenses per 100,000 inhabitants). 

In considering the volume of crime committed locally, it is generally 
more important to determine whether the figures for a given com- 
munity show increases or decreases than to ascertain whether they 
exceed or fall short of those for some other individual community, 
and it should be remembered that the amount of crime committed in a 
community is not solely chargeable to the police but is rather a charge 
against the entire community. 

In publishing these figures, the FBI acts as a service agency. The 
figures published are those submitted by the contributing agencies. 
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Table 35.—Number of Selected Part I Offenses Known to the Police, 1957, 


Abilene, Tex 
Abington, Pa... 
Akron, Ohio... 
Alameda, Calif_. 
Albany, Ga- 


Albany, N. Y- 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. --. 
Alexandria, La 
Alexandria, Va 
Alhambra, Calif... 


Aliquippa, Pa... -. 
Allentown, Pa.......- 
Alliance, Ohio_...- . 
Alton, Ill___. 

Altoona, Pa. 


Amarillo, Tex 
Amsterdam, N. Y 
Anderson, Ind__. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Anniston, Ala_. 


Appleton, Wis. - 
Arcadia, Calif 
Arlington, Mass_..-. 
Arlington, Va 
Asheville, N. C.- 


Ashland, Ky. 
Athens, Ga_...- 
Atlanta, Ga 
Atlantic City, N. 
Auburn, N. Y- 


Augusta, Ga... 
Aurora, Ill. 
Austin, Tex. 
Bakersfield, ‘Calif. - 
Baltimore, Ma. 


Bangor, Maine 
Barberton, Ohio 
Baton Rouge, La 
Battle Creek, Mich 
Bay City,-Mich 


Bayonne, N. J... 
Beaumont, Tex 
Belleville, Il 
Belleville, N. . 
Bellingham, Wash 


Belmont, 
Beloit, Wis_. 
Berke ie ey, C alif__ 
Berwyn, ln. : 
Bessemer, Ala.__- 


Mass... 


Bethlehem, Pa 
Beverly, Mass... 
Beverly Hills, Calif 
Billings, Mont. 
Biloxi, Miss___- 


Binghamton, N. Y 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Bloomfield, N. J... 
Bloomington, Ill... 
Bloomington, Ind_. 


Cities Over 25,000 in Population 


— 


slaueh- 





I Larceny—theft 


| Bur- 
glary— 
| break- 
ing or | $50and 
enter- | over 
ing 


Aggra- 
vated 
| assault 


Rob- 
bery 


Under 


102 
93 
668 
8&3 


82 | 


112 | 
920 | 


80 
268 


238 | 
49 | 


130 


28 
61 


23 
56 
412 


46 
104 
25 
493 


oS 55 
655 1,919 
107 325 
24 


114 
125 


99 
64 
483 
111 
65 


156 
380 
49 
10 
96 


36 
48 
178 
83 
54 


53 
35 
165 


98 
1, 065 
89 


‘ 


99 








24 | 
383 | 
151 | 


205 | 


S received 


231 | 
394 | 
, 543 





1, 606 | 


181 
3, 475 


550 | 
433 | 


264 | 


Auto 
theft 
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Table 35.—Number of Selected Part I Offenses Known to the Police, 
Cities Over 7 Ae in Pepeine Lanes 


¥ } | 
Mur- Larceny—theft 

der, Bur- 

non- Aggra- | glary— 

negli- | Rob- | vated | break- 

gent | bery assault | ing or | $50and | Under | 

man- enter- | over 

| slaugh- ing 

ter | 


I, Ti oil cade ; 14 3 | 
Boston, Mass. --.. ; 507 451 | 2,577 | 
Bremerton, Wash 5 | 





> 
‘ 


5 | 3 
27 | 551 
54 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bristol, Conn_.-- 





Brookline, Mass_-...- 9 | 
Brownsville, Tex... : 4 
Buffalo, N. Y f 174 
Burbank, Calif.__. 40 


| 
Brockton, Mass.. “se ‘ 16 | 
| 


| 
Burlington, Iowa... | 
Burlington, Vt | 
Butte, Mont | 
Cc ambridge, Se iaieschhhcncnasendvaidieihcutanvsaglclhdnets : 
Camden, N. 3 
' 
| 


CO ea : 
Casper, Wyo-. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa... 246 
Champaign, Il_._- 82 
Charleston, 8S. C 695 


137 | 





Charleston, W. V : f 4 199 | 
Charlotte, N. C ; 7 999 | 
Charlottesville, V: f 2) B6 | 89 | 
Chattanooga, Tenn 26 | j | 1,200 | 
Chelsea, Mass piinanina aakdiihionat aihaddaidcic puesta 119 | 


CR FO. ccdivececncectiounseces ; | 4 | | 138 


Chester, Pa Only 7 months received 
Cheyenne, Wyo : ‘ 5 4| 146 | 110 
Chicago, Il. - ji ebshonuabes 296 5, 46 3,942 | 12,681 | 9,114 
Chicago Heights, Il 34 79 | | 172 | 


Chicopee, Mass | | 4 46 | 86 | 
Cicero, IIL. 56 | 26 237 | 258 | 
Ce ci ca ; x 230 | 283 1,476 | 1,068 | 
Clarksburg, W. Va 2 | ‘ 1 117 | 29 | 
Cleveland, Ohio........-- 8 ,185 |; 47 2,644 | 1,088 | 





Cleveland Heights, Ohio. j ; ‘ 39 | 32 


Clifton, N. J ‘ ey | 108 
Clinton, Iowa... ‘ cad 55 
Colorado Springs, Colo 246 
Columbia, Mo. 48 | 


352 
114 | 
, 593 
685 | 
39 | 


o 


o® 


Columbia, 8. C.. 
Columbus, Ga... 
Columbus, Ohio 

Compton, Calif. . 
Concord, Calif... 


= 


es 


Concord, N. H 
Corpus Christi, " 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Covington, Ky 
Cranston, R. I. 


37 
354 
131 
171 
218 


213 
45 
113 | 
815 | 


TD, as 


Culver City, Calif 
Cumberland, Md 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio_--- 
Dallas, Tex. 

Daly City, Calif... - 


- 








oe 
—_ 
waren ow 








Danville, I] 4 | 
Danville, Va 

Davenport, Iowa 
Dayton, Ohio _.- 


Daytona Beach, Fla 
See footnote at end of table. 


Si. 
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Table 35.—Number of Selected Part I Offenses Known to the Police, 
Cities Over 25,000 in Population—Continued 


| Mur- | 
der, | Bur- Ss a 
non- Aggra- | glary—| | 
negli- | Rob- ated | break- | | | Auto 
gent bery | assault | ing or | $50and| Under | theft 
man- | | enter- | over | $50 
slaugh- | ing | | 
ter | 


Larceny—theft 





Dearborn, Mich 
Decatur, Ill_. 
Denver, Colo 

Des Moines, Iowa-- 
Des Plaines, Il 


Detroit, Mich SS ee if 
Dothan, Ala . sins | 9 
Dubuque, Iowa_- j | a | i 85 
Duluth, Minn ‘de Vaesena dia ; 3: 300 
Durham, N.C é aia beetle 5 | 23 | : 2 141 
ast Chicago, Ind " 3f | 25 350 

ast Cleveland, Ohio | | 73 | 34 

ast Hartford, Conn 5 a | ; 0: 60 

ast Orange, N. J “ a | 151 | 
ast Providence, R. I_--- ‘ < d 23 | 116 | 


ast St. Louis, Ill . 392 189 | 
vaston, Pa___ ~ q 1 ‘ 46 | 
au Claire, Wis_... = 7 q 45 
1 Cajon, Calif hy 5 36 
i ciicnare ick edb bad edwibetiaadund g 56 547 


E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 


Elgin, Dl... ¢ ‘ 50 
Elizabeth, N. é : ; 470 
Elkhart, Ind 3: 115 
Elmhurst, Il Saal fj : 62 
Elmira, N. Y coe ¢ f 90 


Elyria, Ohio 49 
Enid, Okla 58 40 
Erie, Pa 34 | 433 198 
Euclid, Ohio__-- . ie | 56 23 
Eugene, Oreg = <r 5 | 164 235 








Eureka, Calif 
Evanston, Ill 
Evansville, Ind 
Everett, Mass 
Everett, Wash__- 


79 81 
106 304 
866 485 
126 50 
129 72 


nN 


cr ho tS oe 








Fairmont, W. Va No reports received 

Fall River, Mass__- neces 2 21 | 358 | 5 
Fargo, N. Dak. ntlintinince 2 2 65 | 
Fayetteville, N. C_- 30 | 167 301 
Ferndale, Mieh f 3 136 





Fitchburg, Mass | 7 201 

Flint, Mich. 7 471 1, 026 | 
Fond du Lac, Wis enlold x adie 3 52 
Fort Dodge, Iowa_- ; Only 1 month received 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla 36 | 526 358 


Fort Smith, Ark 71 265 128 
Fort Wayne, Ind 33 6 416 428 
Fort Worth, Tex A | 163 | 2,343 | 2,007 
Framingham, Mass 
Freeport, Ill 3 





Freeport, N. Y_-- é 1} 
Fresno, Calif d 
Fullerton, Calif. - 
Gadsden, Ala 
Gainesville, Fla 


Galesburg, Ill_- 
Galveston, Tex 
Gardena, Calif..... 
Garfield, N. J...... 
Gary, Ind 
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Table 35.—Number of Selected Part I Offenses Known to the Police, 
Cities Over 25,000 in Population—Continued 


Mur- Larceny—theft 
der, Bur- | 
non- Aggra- | glary— | 
negli- | Rob- | vated | break- | Auto 
gent | bery | assault| ing or |$50and/ Under | theft 
man- | enter- over | $50 | 
| slaugh- | ing | 
} ter 


Glendale, Calif_. 
Gloucester, Mass... 
Grand Forks, N. Dak_. 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 
Granite City, Ill 





Great Falls, Mont 
on Bay, se 
Gree nsboro, a Gio 
Greenville, Miss 
Greenville, s.C 





Greenwich, Conn 
Hackensack, N. J 
Hagerstown, Md 
Hamilton, N. J_..... 
Hamilton, Ohio 





Hammond, Ind | 
Hampton, Va n é 368 | 
Hamtramck, Mich__- ae | 5 175 | 
Harrisburg, hs. si05 é 3 687 
Hartford, Conn. 2 1, 064 


Hattiesburg, Miss......-. chisiiam dead ‘ 155 
Haverford, Pa.  iaatalivaignn hoa a ‘ 75 
Haverhill, ieee | B j 143 
Hawthorne, ¢ Salif ome 1 : 350 | 
Hayward, Calif : 2 q 167 | 








Hazleton, Pa__- Bis | ' } 68 

Hempstead, N. Y.. Seeded d | 144 | 
Hialeah, Fla. J Sead | 235 
High Point, Ene Soi a eae : : 5 98 
Highland P: SS i cannbentbndivadeens ; Only 3 months eceived 





Hoboken, N. J- i ie chaiiceoonideldatio sth 44; 187 65 
Holyoke, Mass e i | 1 | 146 | 107 
Honolulu City, Hawaii__.-....-..--.-.---- 39 | 42) 2,015; 864) 
Hot Springs, Ark J i 22 126 | 108 
Houston, Tex 4 sii jallbdintes ae ; 36 | 57 7,020 2, 304 


Huntington, W. Va 3 | 36 : 314 216 | 
Huntington Park, Calif-- doa | 54 400 377 
Huntsville, Ala . ; d 96 55 
Hutchinson, Kans. -.._.-.-..- ‘ 5 102 50 
Independence, Mo- } 123 137 


Indianapolis, Ind ‘ 3 2,364 | 1,767 
Inglewood, Calif ‘ d g 775 
lowa City, Iowa : Bal 
Irondequoit, } <a 89 
Irvington, N. J j ‘ 233 








Ithaca, N. Y....-- Racdebasinghes ‘a 64 
Jackson, Mich 73 
Jackson, Miss.....-.- o cieaaierdietetiin dea 53 426 
Jackson, Tenn 170 
Jacksonville, Fla 3, 084 


Jamestown, N. Y _ 47 
tk ; : om 

Jersey City, N.J 
Johnson City, Te 
Johnstown, Pa_ 








Joliet, Il. 

Joplin, Mo 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
ee ‘il. ; 
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Cities Over 25,000 in Population—Continued 


Kansas City, Kans 
Kansas City, Mo 
Kearny, N. J 
Kenosha, Wis 
Kettering, Ohio 


Key West, Fla 
Kingston, N. Y. 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Kokomo, Ind 
La Crosse, Wis 


La Fayette, Ind 
La Grange, Ga 
Lackawanna, N. Y 
Lafayette, La 
Lake Charles, La 


Lakeland, Fla___- 
Lakewood, Ohio- - - - 
Lancaster, Pa 
Lansing, Mich 
Laredo, Tex 


Laurel, Miss- 
Lawrence, Mass 
Lawton, Okla 
Lebanon, Pa 
Lewiston, Maine 


Lexington, Ky- 
Lima, Ohio. -- 
Lincoln, Nebr 
Lincoln Park, Mich 
Linden, N. J 


Little Rock, Ark 
Lockport, N. Y- 
Long Beach, Calif 
Lorain, Ohio 

Los Angeles, Calif 


Louisville, Ky - -- 
Lowell, Mass- 
Lower Merion, Pa--- 
Lubbock, Tex 
Lynchburg, Va---- 


Lynn, Mass 
Lynwood, Calif- 
Macon, Ga 
Madison, Wis 
Malden, Mass- - -- 


Manchester, N. H._--_--- 
Manhattan Beach, Calif__- 
Manitowoc, Wis-- 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Maplewood, N. J__- 


Marion, Ind 

Marion, Ohio 

Mason City, Iowa. -.-- 
Massillon, Ohio 
Maywood, IIl- 


McKeesport, Pa-. 
Medford, Mass 
Melrose, Mass- - - 
Memphis, Tenn 
Menlo Park, Calif 


See footnote at end of table. 


Mur- 
der, 
non- 


negli- | Rob- | vated 


gent bery 


man- 
slaugh- 


assault 


Bur- 


| Aggra- | glary 
break- 


ing or 


enter- | 


ing 


| 
Larceny—theft 


| $50and | Under | 
over $50 

| 
| 











ssn est 


17 

60 
Only 

8 


185 
9 


279 


43 | 
5, 786 | § 





1 mont 





496 
249 
270 


790 | 
72 


, 532 


251 | 


5, 887 


929 | 


239 


166 | 


812 
146 


614 
333 
568 
195 


80 | 


105 
212 
80 
240 
44 


59 
129 
70 


h received 


36 | 





66 


326 | 
292 | 
215 


66 


502 
30 
i 2 

61 
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Table 35.—Number of Selected Part I Offenses Known to the Police, 1957, 
Cities Cur 5,000 in Population—Continued 


Larceny—theft v 


Agegra- | glary— 
Rob- | vated | break- Auto 
bery | assault| ing or |$50and| Under/| theft 
enter- | over $50 
slaugh- ing 


Merced, Calif 

Meriden, Conn 

Meridian, Miss 

Miami, Fla. a diel 
Miami Beach, Fla_..._- sasdebdisanptiiees ‘ 


Michigan City, Ind 
Middletown, Conn_-_-_. 
Middletown, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Mishawaka, Ind 
Mobile, Ala 
Modesto, Calif 
Moline, Ii] 
Monroe, La 


Monrovia, Cont 

Montclair, N 

Montebello, Calif. 

Montgomery, Ala__ 

Morgantown, W. Wc acc ablatincccnadaeiciand te Wes ; 


Mount Lebanon, Pa 

Mount Vernon, i 

Mountain View, Calif 

Muncie, Ind 

DENG HER dmacncsudscncccsdasies se 


Muskogee, Okla 
Nashua, } 
Nashville, Tenn 
National City, Calif 
New Albany, Ind 





New Bedford, Mass 
New Britain, Conn 
New Brunswick, N. 
New Castle, Pa 
New Haven, Conn_-- 


New Kensington, Pa_..-.---.-- 
New London, Conn 

New Orleans, La q ; 
New Rochelle, N. Y = 1 186 192 | 302 
New York, N. Y , b 43,319 | 31,752 


Newark, N. : b } 2,822 | 4,177 
Newark, Ohio widen 63 | 99 439 
Newburgh N. ‘ 114 | 271 
Newport, ky, an 96 84 135 
Newport, R . ‘ 78 | 478 





Newport News, Va 433 890 
Newton, Mass. aioe 305 560 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 376 323 717 
Norfolk, Va_-- . 2 2, 223 1,229 | 3,440 
Norman, Okla_.-._-.-- sree 70 114 266 


| 
Norristown, Pa a5 abi dicocdel G6 | 47 108 
North Bergen, N. J 151 95 
North Little Rock, Ark month received 
Northampton, Mass Pita 29 | 35 57 
Norwalk, Conn -- | | } 361 





Norwich, Conn ‘ | 129 
Norwood, Ohio B | 217 
Nutley, N. J.-.--..-- 143 
Oak Park, Ill 190 
Oak Ridge, Tenn... 209 
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Table 35.—Number of Selected Part I Offenses Known to the Police, 1957, 
Cities Over 25,000 in Population—Continued 


| | 
Mur- | Larceny—theft 
der, | Bur- 
non- Aggra- | glary— 
negli- | Rob- | vated | break- Auto 
gent bery | assault} ing or |$50and| Under | theft 
man- enter- | over $50 

slaugh - ing 


Oakland, Calif : 522 602 | 
Odessa, Tex_- a 16 33 
Ogden, Utah bed 33 24 
Oklahoma City, Okla__- woe ¢ 118 110 
Omaha, Nebr 78 87 


Ontario, Calif__- ots 6 17 
Orange, N. J...--. noel ‘ 12 23 
Orlando, Fla 27 210 
Oshkosh, Wis | Ste 

Se BOUL . aca cctesdansscennncu i 


Owensboro, Ky 

Oxnard, Calif... 

Paducah, K 

Palo Alto, C co Loe 
a SS | ere 








Park Forest, Ill 
Park Ridge, Tl_-.--- 
Parkersburg, W. Va 
Parma, Ohio 
Pasadena, Calif 





Passaic, N. J 

Paterson, N. J....-..- 

Pawtucket, R. I.... 

Pekin, IIl_- im re 
Pensacola, RR nS Ota De oe dns of 


Peoria, Ill_- 

Perth Amboy, N. a2: 

Petersburg, Va 

Philadelphia, Pa-- 

PRE EOE. no wen ccntacsessasonensscoses aa 


I cn censhonswnoeeushepane J 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Pittsfield, Mass---- 

Plainfield, N. J... 

Pocatello, Idaho 


Pomona, Calif 
Pontiac, Mich 

Port Arthur, Tex... 
Port Huron, Mich-. 
Portland, Maine - 





Portland, Oreg- 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Portsmouth, Va... 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
Prichard, Ala 








Providence, 

Provo, Utah... 

Pueblo, Colo.-. 

Quincy, Il 

EE cockcubindnlpmsenbsotanteimaads 





Racine, bs . ‘ 94 
Raleigh, eo 7 

Hanht City, | . Dak aneiiesadisinestacd a 84 
Reading, P iS 7 205 
Redlands, C alif_- 7 99 


Redondo Beach, Calif i. 258 | 
Redwood City, Calif. 5 3 202 
Reno, Nev f 273 | 
Revere, Mass. - h 51 
Richmond, Calif.- 521 179 











ee awa 


aewwa 
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City 














man- 
slaugh- 
ter 






















AIR TOG oi 6 sition cnnnscuns 3 
Richmond, Va. 31 
Riverside, Calif. .....-- 5 
Roanoke, Va. 3 





Rochester, Minn..___----- 










Rochester, N. Y 
Rock Island, I 
Rockford, I 

Rocky Mount, N.C 
Rome, Ga... 




















Rete, Di. Buniaccons 
Royal Oak, Mich.. 
Sacramento, Calif_- 
Saginaw, Mich 





Salem, es 
Salem, Oreg..---..- 
Salina, Kans. ss 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
pe Ny i SA ee 











CO DI TE i vtinkncosandiinnsinniitinsts 
San Bernardino, Calif 
San Diego, Cahif_.-_-. 
San Francisco, Calif 
San Jose, Calif-- 


RB romeo! | 






— 
aon 











San Leandro, Calif... 
San Mateo, Calif 
Sandusky, Ohio__........... 
Santa Ana, Calif. ___- 
Sante TAGES, Cline cncncnscnccccsdse<s ; 


—— 






















Santa Clara, Calif_. sak sale ibieadadibiaiigmecabinhaie 
Santa Fe, N. Oe sitet ac seceent 
Santa Monic: Sse n0ebe 
Savannah, Ga? ad, incom 
Schenectady, N. Y 





Scranton, Pa.........- 
Seattle, Wash 
ap) Sera 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Sharon, Pa 





ee 
Shreveport, La.._......-.. 
Sioux City, Iowa.......... 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak 
Skokie, I) 










Somerville, Mass-. 
South Bend, Ind___- 
South Gate, Calif. .__- 
South San Francisco, Calif 
Spartanburg, 8. C 














Spokane, Wash_-_- 
Springfield, Ill. .._.-- 
Springfield, Mass-_-.. 

Springfield, Mo--..... 
Springfield, Ohio 










st. Cloud, Minn 





St. Joseph, Mo... ._... 7 
St. Louis, Mo.._-.- 92 
St. Paul, Minn........ . 5 | 
St. Petersburg, Fla___. pphabaipedibcuns 12 | 





See footnote at end of table. 


Table 35.—Number of Selected Part I Offenses Known to the Police, 1957, 
Cities Over 25,000 in eee ee 


| Larceny—theft 


Aggra- | glary—| 









Roswell, N. Mex... 2. | a - ee 


“ 
Roms 





— 
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Table 35.—Number of Selected Part I Offenses Known to the Police, 1957, 
Cities Over 25,000 in Population—Continued 


Stamford, Conn. 
Steubenville, Ohio__ 
Stockton, Calif 
Stratford, Conn_- 
Sunnyvale, Calif 


Superior, Wis- 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Tacoma, Wash 
Tallahassee, Fla 
Tampa, Fla__ 


Taunton, Mass 
Teaneck, N. J 
Temple, Tex. 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Toledo, Ohio 


Topeka, Kans 
Torrance, Calif 
Torrington, Conn 
Trenton, N. J 
Troy, N. Y 


Tucson, Ariz 

Tulsa, Okla sdoaiatatel 
Tuscaloosa, Ala_- 
Tyler, Tex 

Union, N. J_- 


Union City, N.J ; 
University City, Mo 
Upper Darby, Pa 
Utica, N. Y_- 
Vallejo, Calif. _. 


Valley Stream, N. Y- 
Vancouver, Wash 
Ventura, Calif 
Vicksburg, Miss 
Waco, Tex 


Waltham, Mass 
Warren, Ohio_- 
Warwick, R.I 
Warwick, Va - 
Washington, D.C 


Washington, Pa 
Waterbury, Conn_. 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Watertown, Mass... 
Watertown, N. Y 


Waukegan, Ill 
Wausau, Wis 
Wauwatosa, Wis 
West Allis, Wis 
West Hartford, Conn 


West Haven, Conn 
West Mifflin, Pa 

West New York, N.J 
West Orange, N. J 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Weymouth, Mass 
Wheeling, W. Va__----- 
White Plains, N. Y--- 
Whittier, Calif. 
Wichita, Kans 


See footnote at end of table 





Mur- 
der, | 
non- 
neeli- | 
gent 
man- | 
slaugh- | 
ter 





Rob- | vated 
bery 


| Bur- 
Aggra- | glary— 
break- 
} assault | ing or 


|} ing 








60 
104 
89 
96 


122 


56 
Complete data not received ? 
3 lil 


236 


76 
213 
167 
238 

1, 611 


| enter- | 


} 
Larceny 


j 
| 
| $50 and | 
over 


266 | 
76 
741 
126 
110 


39 
687 
556 

53 
805 | 


21 


79 








43 
88 
80 


54 
2 


72 
144 


62 
141 
276 

30 
804 


| 
theft | 





5, 977 


136 
511 
622 
204 
251 


465 
343 
327 
716 
104 


113 
30 


154 


Auto 
theft 
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Table 35.—Number of Selected Part I Offenses Known to the Police, 1957, 
Cities Over 25,000 in Population—Continued 





| 


Mur- Larceny—theft 
der, | 


| 

|  lemaclnimet aden sca 
} non- | A —— | 

negli- vé 

| 

| 

| 


< | 
gent | } assault | ing or | $50and| Under 
man- } | enter- | 
slaugh- | ing | 
ter | | 


over 


Wichita Falls, Tex_- 5 | Nf 211 | 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa - 102 
Wilkinsburg, Pa ‘ 6 46 
Williamsport, Pa ; | 


109 
Wilmington, Del 409 


Wilmington, N. C 166 
Winona, Minn ‘ “4 
Winston-Salem, N. C ( 553 | 187 
Li... RS ere a . E 101 
Woonsocket, R. I d 





Worcester, Mass 
Wyandotte, Mich 
Yakima, Wash 
Yonkers, N. Y 
York, Pa 


~ 
own 





$2 


VO, Gv ccecinnccnsbsiebidsondunct lll 
Es GE bpd i neccccscucabecudsneccdchidatat 10 





1 8 








1 Larcenies not separately reported. Figure listed includes both major and minor larcenies. 

2 Some unfounded complaints were included as offenses. The department’s reporting procedures are 
being revised. 

’ The crime reporting for the city indicated does not meet acceptable standards established by the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Crime Records of the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
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Number of Selected Part I Offenses Known to the Police in Juris- 
dictions Outside the United States 


Police agencies in Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, and the Isthmus of 
Panama contributed crime figures for the year 1957. For selected 
part I classifications, the offenses known to the police in these areas are 
presented in table 36. 


Figures received from law-enforcement agencies outside the 48 
states are not used in the compilation of summary data in other tables 
of this bulletin. 


Table 36.—Number of Selected Part I Offenses Known to the Police in Juris- 
dictions Outside the United States, 1957 


Mur- Bur- | Larceny 
der, glary 
| non- | Aggra- | break- | 
Jurisdiction reporting | negli- Rob- | vated ing | Auto 
gent bery | assault or | Over | Under | theft 
man- enter- $50 | $50 
| slaugh- | ing 
ter 


Alaska 
Anchorage City 
Department of Territorial Police 
First judicial division (Juneau) 
Juneau City 


Guam: Agana........ 


_ 


Hawaii: 
Hawaii County -- 
Honolulu City -_- 
Honolulu County 
Kauai County. -_- 
Maui County 


ne 
Min wr 





Isthmus of Panama: Canal Zone 





Supplemental Crime Data 


Some part I offenses are analyzed in supplemental reports for- 
warded by police in cities with more than 25,000 inhabitants. Supple- 
mental reports from 445 cities are summarized in table 37. 


Trend 


These 445 cities reported a 2.7 percent rise in offenses of rape in 
1957. This is slightly below the 3.7 percent increase reported by the 
2,585 cities represented in tables 25 and 26. Almost 57 percent of 
the offenses of rape in the 445 cities were forcible in character; how- 
ever, forcible offenses, as contrasted with statutory offenses (victim 
under the age of consent) increased only seven tenths of one percent 
while the statutory crimes increased 5.5 percent. Beginning with 
the January, 1958, reports, statutory rape is excluded from the part I 
offenses. 

Robberies increased 8.4 percent in the 445 cities and this agrees 
with the 8.1 rise reported by 2,585 cities (tables 25 and 26). Busi- 
nesses, as a group, were attacked 7.2 percent more times in 1957 than 
in 1956. There were seven less bank robberies in 1957 in the 445 
reporting cities. Armed and strong-armed robberies of victims at 
residences increased 8.4 percent while such incidents on the streets 
(highway) rose 10.3 percent. 

Burglaries in the nighttime and in the daylight hours increased in 
1957. Nonresidence structures, accounting for 60.7 of the burglaries, 
increased 13.8 percent, while residence burglaries rose 6.8 percent. 

An analysis of larcenies by types shows decreases in two categories. 
Offenses of pocket-picking, comprising less than one percent of the 
larceny problem, declined 3.5 percent while thefts of bicycles, which 
make up almost 15 percent of total thefts, decreased 2.6 percent. 
Closely related to robberies, purse-snatchings rose 9.1 percent. Shop- 
liftings increased 13.9 percent and thefts of accessories and other 
articles from autos increased 7.7 percent. 

Of the 177,165 autos stolen in 445 cities, 164,988 or 93.1 percent 
were recovered in 1957. 

(109) 
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Table 37.—Offense Analysis, Trends, 1956-57 


[445 cities over 25,000. Total 1950 population 59,957,313] 


Number of offenses 
Classification ? _ 7 Percent 
change 


Rape 
TOTAL on . 10, 395 


Forcible 6, 004 
Statutory 2 tie Gistiiniacis . | 4, 391 
Robbery | 
TOTAL . 44, 205 


Highway a ‘ 23, 504 
Commercial house aciibdlacion ; 11, 151 
Oil station juew 2, O47 
Chain store pawew Jaws | 
Residence s A and ‘ | 3, 
Bank ee . i 
Miscellaneous... . _— 2, § 

Burglary—breaking or entering 

0 


TAL. 


Residence (dwelling 
Night 
Day 

Nonresidence (store, office, etc.): 
Night 
Day ° 

Larceny—theft (except auto theft, by value): 
TOTAL. 


$50 and over... 





Under $5 
Larceny—theft (by type 
TOTAL. , 769, 


Pocket-picking . setpnenks 8. 
Purse-snatching . 12 
Shoplifting | 34, : 
Thefts from autos (except accessories 127, 277 
Auto accessories... . . 209, 157 
Bicycles. ....... . 121, 952 
C0 Se 2 256, 441 | 
Auto theft | 
Stolen . 161, 992 | 
SS canis iiiisensntncactiinpentinaignass nctinaninmiiibichindadetpptiesbinisnipiiaisenitamnininse 151, 703 





Property Loss, by Crime 


An average loss of $199 for crimes against property was reported 
by 442 cities as shown in table 38. In the individual classes, average 
losses ranged from a low of $68 for larceny-theft to a high of $859 
for auto theft. In the other two crimes of this type losses averaged 
$202 in robberies and $171 in burglaries. 

Losses to auto thieves represented 55.5 percent of the property 
loss in the reporting cities due to the part I crimes against property. 
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Table 38.—Value of Property Stolen, by Type of Crime, 1957 
[442 cities over 25,000. Total 1950 population 59,173,553. Values rounded off] 


Number of | | Value of Average 
Classification offenses | property value per 
stolen offense 


TOTAL. .... ‘ weiss 4, 364, 678 | 8271, 833, 274 


Robbery . hin wivenkinigelehae wintatetocsaiainaddl 47, 611 “9, 640, 887 
i on 7 ccnciendeube inne 325, 646 55, 576, 918 
Larceny—theft.... . _ ctvcovsdasnneies 815, 770 55, 662, 781 
Auto theft. _.. 5 . alt oe 175, 651 150, 952, 688 


Loss and Recovery Valuations, by Type of Property 


Police recovered stolen property valued at 58 cents for every dollar’s 
worth of property stolen in 1957, according to the reports of 433 
cities, table 39. 

Over 93 percent of the valuation of stolen autos was recovered in 
1957. Police effected arecovery of 15.2 percentof stolen property other 
than automobiles. 


Table 39.—Value of Property Stolen and Value of Property Recovered, by 
Type of Property, 1957 


[433 cities over 25,000. Total 1950 —— 56,622,564. Values rounded off] 


| Value of property 


Type of property 


Stolen Recovered 


i incessant ain adits bebbicinrtehsieiniaeacdanrtmmaiaaaal $261, 454, 3 334 34 | 8151, 776, , 516 


Currency, notes, ete . : 28, , 36 3, O11, 566 
Jewelry and precious MING as. teint oteheceen ailing , 423, 1, 964, 801 
Furs.. aod 7, 406 460, 882 





Clothing sasantipiacinens ss 11, 012, 420 1, 195, 416 
Locally stolen automobiles.......--------- ‘ jedi 143, 893,569 | 133, 907, 494 
Miscellaneous. .... ‘ siehniiietinie apidininnnnait a 49, 486, 523 11, 236, 357 





Age, Sex, and Race of Persons Arrested 


Source 


Arrest records of city police are the source of information in this 
section. Arrest records do not refer to the number of offenses known. 
Data in the preceding sections of this issue relate to offenses known 
to the police. 

Arrest information is reported by city police for part II as well as 
part I classifications. Offenses known data in previous sections are 
limited to the part I classifications. Each reporting agency limits 
its entries about arrests to arrests for violations occurring within 
its jurisdiction. Arrests for violations occurring outside its juris- 
diction are excluded from its report. 


Trends, 1956-57 


Reports from 1,220 cities for 1956 and 1957, when compared, reflect 
a 4.3 percent increase in total arrests. In these same cities, arrests 
of persons under the age of 18 increased 9.8 percent. 

A build-up of percentage increases with 1952 as the base year 
indicates that the population group aged 10-17 has increased 22 
percent while in reporting cities arrests of persons under 18 have 
increased 55 percent. Assuming that the population increase for 
the country is representative of the population change in the reporting 
cities, it may be observed that on a percentage basis arrests of young 
persons have increased two and one-half times faster than the popu- 
lation of young people. Source of population figures for 1950 and 
1957: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; Current 
Population Reports, Series P-25. 

Arrests of persons under 18 increased 16.0 percent in cities under 
25,000 and 8.1 percent in cities of 25,000 or more. Arrests in all 
age groups increased 5.9 percent in smaller cities and 3.9 percent in 
the larger population centers. 

These trend figures do not represent all arrests in the United States 
but are limited to the arrests by 1,220 reporting police departments 
representing a total city population of 35,978,853 (1950 decennial 
census figures). Reports from identical cities were compared for 
1956 and 1957 to obtain the trend information. 

(112) 
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Table 40.—Arrest Trends, 1956-57 


[Population figures from 1950 decennial census] 


Total—1,220 | Over 25,000— 2,500 to 
cities; total 256 cities; 25,000— 
population population 964 cities; 

35,978,853 | 27,010,844 | population 
8,968,009 


Total arrests: 
19.56 ae nemeee adavcoupansanbicns 1,782,328 1, 437, 351 | 344, 977 
1957 ion ane sieliiealia 1,859,196 1, 493, 863 365, 333 
Change. wae oapaoeaa 76 +56, 512 +20, 356 
Percent change... aepstathanderkiak +3.9 +5.9 


Under 18: 
1956 ; 163, 733 44, 957 
1957 j “ 177, 038 52, 149 
Change ; +13, 305 +7, 192 
Oe CG rsiictctcducdcckepattvansandecaebuuns ‘ 8 +8.1 +16.0 





Number of Arrests, 1957 


=e 


Police in 1,473 cities reported total arrests of 2,068,677 for viola- 
tions within their jurisdictions in 1957. Traffic violations other than 
driving while intoxicated are not included in the figures. Data in 
table 41 do not represent all arrests but are limited to cities which 
had 40,176,369 inhabitants at the last decennial census, 1950. 

Age of Persons Arrested, 1957. An examination of the distribu- 
tion of 2,068,677 arrests in 1,473 cities by age groups, tables 41 and 42, 
reflects that 253,817 of these, or 12.3 percent, were of individuals who 
had not yet reached their eighteenth birthday at the time of arrest, 
and 39.0 percent of these were under the age of 15. 

Although youths under 18 account for only 12.3 percent of arrests 
for all age groups, they make up 47.2 percent of the arrests for the 
part I crimes of murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, negligent 
manslaughter, rape, robbery, aggravated assault, burglary-breaking 
or entering, larceny-theft and auto theft. The extent of the participa- 
tion of youths in crime for the part I classes is weighted by arrests for 
crimes against property. 

Persons under 18 represented 53.1 percent of all arrests for the 
part I crimes of robbery, burglary-breaking or entering, larceny- 
theft, and auto theft, but only 10.3 percent of all arrests for the part I 
crimes against the person of murder, negligent manslaughter, rape, 
and aggravated assault. 

The participation of youths under 18 in the part I property crimes 
was highest in auto thefts where they represented 67.6 percent of all 
arrests. Of all arrests for burglary-breaking or entering, youths 
under 18 represented 54.8 percent. Similarly, they were subjects of 
arrest in 51.3 percent of all arrests for larceny-theft (other than auto). 
Youths under 18 accounted for 26.4 percent of the arrests for robbery. 
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Table 42.—Number and Percentage of Arrests of Persons Under 18, Under 
21, and Under 25 Years of Age, 1957; 1,473 Cities Over 2,500 in Population 


[Total population 40,176,369, based on 1950 decennial census] 


Offense charged es | idee , 
TOTAL || Under | Under | Under | Under | Under | Under 
i | a | m | we } a | 25 


Number of persons arrested Percentage 


TOTAL. ; lass, 817 399, 689 599, 551 12. 3 | 19.3 29.0 


Criminal homicide: 
(a) Murder and nonnegligent man- | | 
slaughter asl 133 271 499 
(b) Mansls uahaar by negligence - eam ' 74 201 | 381 


Robbery - i 3, 124 5, 287 7, 603 
Ageravate d ass: sult - 2 = : 2, 091 3, 929 7, 030 
Other assaults | 6,052 | 12,090 | 23, 787 
Burglary—breaking or entering _- ihbakiogieoe . | 28,179 | 34,974 | 40,217 


Larceny—theft - - - ~ 52,550 | 63,993 | 72,176 
Auto theft___- , | 19, 682 3,472 | 25, 648 
Embezzlement and fraud_- ead } 454 142 | 3,095 
Stolen property; buying, receiv ing, etc. 1, 249 ,733 | 2,200 


wSmmw 


Forgery and counterfeiting.............. 659 ,478 | 2,744 
Rape . } 932) 2,110) 3,107 
Prostitution and commercialized vice , | 122 ,104 | 3,744 
Other sex offenses - - a a eobndanenexgueeia | 3,417 5,256 | 8, 137 


wouns 
NO Oe Oe 


Narcotic drug laws. - --- _ | 219 927 | 2,508 
Weapons; carrying, possessing, Oa oiccieners 2, 998 5,162 | 7,684 
Offenses — ee and children_. 289 1,660 | 4,918 
Liquor laws- 7,125 | 16,245 | 19, 427 


Oman 


Driving while intoxicated | 665 4,476 | 15,444 
Disorderly conduct- 26,029 | 51,813 | 85, 801 
Drunkenness i: 6,779 | 28,450 | 80, 877 
Vagrancy 4,705 | 10,504 | 17,017 


~ 
+n 


a 
— Oe 


Gambling 615 | 1,944 5,7 

Suspicion 15,972 | 30,238 | 43,924 

All other offenses | 69, 703 | 91,230 115, 787 
| 


8) 
3 | 
5.4 | 
7 | 
8 
8 
8 
2 | 
9 | 
3 


Se- 
a0 





PERSONS ARRESTED 
UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE 


; hie PERCENT OF TOTAL ARRESTS 


Taff A 
— y ont 


CRIMES AGAINST PROPERTY 


CALENDAR YEAR 1957 


OFFENSES ARRESTS, PERSONS UNDER TOTAL ARRESTS, 
18 YEARS OF AGE ALL AGES 


26.4% 


—_ va 


54.8 % 


§1.3 % 


es 


67.6 % 


28 % 
EMBEZZLEMEN 
=a © 16,168 
3 
o 


RECEIVING 
STOLEN PROPERTY 


FORGERY AND 7 
COUNTERFEITING «Sa: 8,288 


1,473 CITIES ---- TOTAL POPULATION 40,176,369 








FBI CHART 


Figure 14, 
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Sex of Persons Arrested, 1957. Arrests in 1,473 cities by sex of 
the offenders are shown in table 43. The table shows the number of 
such arrests reported by police together with the percent distribution. 
These figures do not represent total arrests in the United States but 


are limited to cities with a total population of 40,176,369 according 
to the 1950 decennial census. 


Table 43.—Distribution of Arrests by Sex, 1957; 1,473 Cities Over 2,500 in 
Population 


[Total population 40,176,369, based on 1950 decennial census] 


Offense charged 


i Male | Female TOTAL| Male | Female 


2, 068, 677 i 848, 725 |219, 952 


3 
o 


100.0 
Criminal homicide: : 


(a) Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter -| 1, 634 373 


(b) Manslaughter by negligence 1,134 104 () i 





Robbery - - 11, 354 
Aggrav: ated assault. 
Other assaults----..- 
Burglary—breaking or ente 


Larceny—theft 

Auto theft 

Embezzlement and fraud 
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Race of Persons Arrested, 1957. Arrests in 1,473 cities by race 
of the offenders are shown in table 44. These figures do not represent 
total arrests in the United States but are limited to reporting cities 
which had a total population of 40,176,369 according to the 1950 
decennial census. 


Table 44.—Arrests by Race, 1957; 1,473 Cities Over 2,500 in Population 


[Total population 40,176,369, based on 1950 decennial census] 


Offense charged | j l = 
|| White | Negro | Indian |Chinese Japa- | All 
| | nese | others 
| 


TOTAL ‘ 2, 068, 677 ia 1, 405, 967 (616,028 | $7,715 | 267 | 273 | 8, 427 


Criminal homicide: | | 
(a) Murder and nonnegligent man- | 
slaughter ‘ 761 1, 225 

(b) Manslaughter by negligence-_-_-- 5 | 973 254 


Robbery - - secede . | 5,517 | 6,158 
Aggravated assault __ . , 8,041 | 15,045 
Other assaults ° 44,746 | 36,316 
Burglary—breaking or e ente ring " 36,058 | 14,989 
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Rape . oie 2, 623 2, O87 
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Other sex offenses : ; 14,492 | 6,226 


Narcotic drug laws ae ; 3, 4, 108 
Weapons; carrying, posse: ssing, Ries, ‘ | y | 8, 863 
Offenses against family and children , > 7, 639 
Liquor laws . > 5, 16, 000 
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Reporting Area 


Contributors 


There was a 3.2 percent increase in the number of law-enforcement 
agencies which contributed one or more crime reports during 1957. 
The 6,595 contributors in 1956 increased to 6,808 in 1957. There 
were 3,857 city police departments, 2,666 sheriffs, 14 state police, 259 
law-enforcement agencies in rural townships and villages and 12 agen- 
cies in territories and other regions administered by the United States 
which contributed in 1957 under the program. The populations rep- 
resented by the 12 agencies outside the forty-eight States are not 
included in the percentage of population coverage mentioned below. 
It should be noted that increases in the number of contributors do 
not account for the increase in crime. 

Identical contributors are represented in each period in the com- 
parisons of figures for one or more years in the tables relating to trends. 


City and Rural 


Cities are for the most part incorporated places with at least 2,500 
inhabitants and follow the 1940 rule of the Bureau of the Census. 
Other areas are rural although they include the nonfarm centers near 
cities. 


Population Represented 


Ninety-seven percent of the population of the United States was 
represented by one or more crime reports in 1957. However, data 
available for publication are not so complete. At least 17 percent of 
the population was not represented in the tables of this publication. 
In other words, the maximum coverage for a complete period of 1957 
for any one type of tabulation was for 83 percent of the population. 

About 99 percent of the city people and 95 percent of the people 
residing outside cities were represented by at least one crime report 
in 1957 under this voluntary reporting program. 
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Table 45.—Reporting Area 


Cities or towns Population 


Number Number 
Percent _— 
i con- Percent 
1} trib- Repre- | repre- 
TOTAL) Contrib-| utors sented by | sented Brie 
utors contrib- 
utors 


——————— —_——_ ——— ——~ P 
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Uniform Crime Reporting Program 


Brief Background 


Prior to 1930, law-enforcement agencies in the United States were 
unable to exchange comparable tabulations of reported crimes and 
persons arrested. Stumbling blocks were: (1) differences among the 
states in definitions of crimes; (2) variances in record procedures and 
administrative techniques among law-enforcement agencies; and (3) 
the not unjustified fear that through a popular misconception an 
admission of the existence of crime would be a charge against the 
police. 

The International Association of Chiefs of Police (IACP) recognized 
the need for an interchange of police statistics and evolved a program. 
Available penal and court statistics concerned matters somewhat 
removed in time from the immediate police problem. Among other 
things, police want to know: (1) how much crime there is; (2) its 
geographical distribution; (3) whether it is on the increase or decrease; 
(4) whether it varies for different types of offenses; and (5) the success 
obtained by the police in its investigation. 

Locally, such tabulations aid the administrator in deploying his 
force by hour when and by area where crimes are happening. He 
studies means of coping with problems presented. His study may 
suggest the need for broad or specialized training programs. He may 
evolve new tactics in response to certain trends. Also, he will keep 
his public informed. 

A by-product of such necessary administrative tabulations would 
be summary reports to be sent to a national clearinghouse for publica- 
tion of information useful to the police and others. As a basis for 
reporting for local and national use it was emphasized that police 
should observe certain standards of record keeping: (1) make a 
permanent written record of each pertinent incident as soon as it 
comes to the attention of the police; (2) keep this record as an adminis- 
trative control device to insure that the operating or field units do 
not mislay or otherwise lose the information; (3) place responsibility 
for the classification and scoring of crimes and arrests in the head- 
quarters administrative phase of the police operation. 

Classifications. National crime reporting categories are described 
in the following pages. There are 27. Incidents or violations of a 
similar character are grouped. These classifications do not neces- 
sarily agree with the titles of state statutes. A handbook is furnished 
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to each contributing police agency as a guide to the proper preparation 
of reports. 

Voluntary Program Started. The IACP collected the first report. 
It conducted the program from January 1930, until legislation per- 
mitted transferral of the central files and duties to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation (FBI). Since September 1930, the FBI has acted 
as the national clearinghouse. 


Reporting Jurisdiction. A police department is an accounting 
unit for crimes which occur within the city limits and related arrests. 
A sheriff reports for areas in his county which are outside the limits of 
cities. This arrangement is followed even though the sheriff in some 
instances conducts all or a part of the investigations within a city, 

Police Statistics. This program provides for collecting informa- 
tion about crime matters through reports prepared by local law-en- 
forcement agencies. The decision as to the classifying and scoring 
of a crime or an arrest is that of the reporting police who follow 
uniform instructions. This feature distinguishes information avail- 
able under this program from any tabulations prepared primarily 
from records of prosecutors, courts, penal institutions, and the like. 

Offenses Known to the Police. An auto is stolen. The owner 
calls the police. A police employee makes a brief record and assigns 
a patrol car by radio. A police officer interviews the owner and 
takes other appropriate action. This is an offense known to the 
police. Police may learn of an offense (crime) in many ways. 
Police count an offense even though they make no arrests or even 
though they find that a juvenile committed the offense. Similarly, 
none of the following factors affect the scoring of an offense: the 
value of property; the recovery of the property; the failure of a victim 
to cooperate in prosecution. In a small percentage of cases police 
investigation establishes that a crime did not occur. In such in- 
stances, the citizen’s complaint is properly excluded from figures 
submitted for publication. 

For this program police limit their reporting of offenses known to 
seven classes, the part I offenses, listed and described on pages 123 
and 124. The [ACP decided that these crimes of criminal homicide, 
rape, robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, larceny, and auto theft 
were grave offenses which experience had shown to be most generally 
and completely reported by the public. 

At the time the program was formulated by the [ACP no practical 
value was anticipated from an extension of the part I classes. Some 
crimes were excluded because only a small and unknown percentage 


could be expected to come to the attention of the police, because some 


crimes occurred so infrequently that a separate category in the part I 
classes was not justified, or because a tabulation of the number of 
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arrests would total substantially the same as a tabulation of offenses 
known data. 

Arrest Data. The number of persons arrested by the police is not 
synonymous with the number of offenses known. One is a count of 
persons, the other is a count of criminal acts. Several persons may 
commit one crime or one person may commit several crimes. 

Police count the number of persons arrested for violations which 
occur within the reporting jurisdiction. Police make this count for 
all classifications. Since offenses known data are not tabulated 
for part II offense classes, the only information contributed by 
police for them relates to persons arrested. Part Il offenses are 
described on pages 124 and 125. 

Publication. Returns which obviously are incomplete or defective 
are excluded from the published figures. Individual variations from 
the standard reporting procedures are called to the attention of the 
contributor. Failure of a contributing agency within a reasonable 
time to correct a demonstrated deficiency of its reporting is brought 
to the attention of the Committee on Uniform Crime Records of the 
IACP which acts in an advisory capacity in this program. 

In publishing the data sent in by chiefs of police in different cities, 
the FBI does not vouch for their accuracy. They are given out as 
current information which may throw some light on problems of crime 





and criminal-law enforcement. 


Classification of Offenses 


The complete classification of crimes is shown below with brief 
definitions for each: 


Part I Offenses 


1. Criminal homicide —(a) Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter 
includes all wilful felonious homicides as distinguished from deaths 
caused by negligence. Does not include attempts to kill, assaults to 
kill, suicides, accidental deaths, or justifiable homicides. Justifiable 
homicides excluded from this classification are limited to the following 
types of cases: (1) The killing of a felon by a peace officer in line of 
duty; (2) the killing of a holdup man by a private citizen. (6) Man- 
slaughter by negligence includes any death which the police investiga- 
tion establishes was primarily attributable to gross negligence on the 
part. of some individual other than the victim. 

2. Rape.—Includes forcible rape, statutory rape (no force used— 
victim under age of consent), assault to rape, and attempted rape. 

3. Robbery.—Includes stealing or taking anything of value from the 
person by force or violence or by putting in fear, such as strong-arm 
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robbery, stickups, robbery armed. Includes assault to rob and at- 
tempt to rob. 

4. Aggravated assault.—Includes assault with intent to kill; assault 
by shooting, cutting, stabbing, maiming, poisoning, scalding, or by 
the use of acids. Does not include simple assault, assault and battery, 
fighting, ete. 

5. Burglary—breaking or entering.—Includes burglary, housebreak- 
ing, safecracking, or any unlawful entry to commit a felony or a theft, 
even though no force was used to gain entrance. Includes attempts. 
Burglary followed by larceny is included in this classification and not 
counted again as larceny. 

6. Larceny—theft (except auto theft).—(a) Fifty dollars and over in 
value; (6) under $50 in value—includes in one of the above subclassi- 
fications, depending upon the value of the property stolen, thefts of 
bicycles, automobile accessories, shoplifting, pocket picking, or any 
stealing of property or article of value which is not taken by force 
and violence or by fraud. Does not include embezzlement, ‘con’ 
games, forgery, worthless checks, ete. 

7. Auto theft—Includes all cases where a motor vehicle is stolen or 
driven away and abandoned, including the so-called joy-riding thefts. 
Does not include taking for temporary use when actually returned by 
the taker, or unauthorized use by those having lawful access to the 
vehicle. 


Part II Offenses 


8. Other assaults—Includes all assaults and attempted assaults 
which are not of an aggravated nature and which do not belong in 
class 4. 

9. Forgery and counterfeiting—Includes offenses dealing with the 
making, altering, uttering, or possessing, with intent to defraud, any- 
thing false which is made to appear true. Includes attempts. 

10. Embezzlement and fraud.—\ncludes all offenses of fraudulent 
conversion, embezzlement, and obtaining money or property by false 
pretenses. 

11. Stolen property; buying, receiving, possessing.—Includes buying, 
receiving, and possessing stolen property as well as attempts to com- 
mit any of those offenses. 

12. Weapons; carrying, possessing, ete.—Includes all violations of 
regulations or statutes controlling the carrying, using, possessing, 
furnishing, and manufacturing of deadly weapons or silencers and all 
attempts to violate such statutes or regulations. 

13. Prostitution and commercialized vice.—Includes sex offenses of a 
commercialized nature, or attempts to commit the same, such as 
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prostitution, keeping bawdy house, procuring, transporting, or de- 
taining women for immoral purposes. 

14. Sex offenses (except rape and prostitution and commercialized 
vice).—Includes offenses against chastity, common decency, morals, 
and the like. Includes attempts. 

15. Offenses against the family and children.—Includes offenses of 
nonsupport, neglect, desertion, or abuse of family and children. 

16. Narcotic drug laws.—Includes offenses relating to narcotic drugs, 
such as unlawful possession, sale, or use. Excludes Federal offenses. 

17. Liquor laws.—With the exception of “drunkenness” (class 18) 
and “driving while intoxicated’ (class 22), liquor law violations, 
State or local, are placed in this class. Excludes Federal violations. 

18. Drunkenness.—Includes all offenses of drunkenness or intoxi- 
cation. 

19. Disorderly conduct——Includes all charges of committing a 
breach of the peace. 

20. Vagrancy.—Includes such offenses as vagabondage, begging, 
loitering, ete. 

21. Gambling.—Includes offenses of promoting, permitting, or 
engaging in gambling. 

22. Driving while intoricated—Includes driving or operating any 
motor vehicle while drunk or under the influence of liquor or narcotics. 

23. Violation of road and driving laws.—Includes violations of regu- 
lations with respect to the proper handling of a motor vehicle to 
prevent accidents. 

24. Parking violations.—Includes violations of parking ordinances. 

25. Other violations of traffic and motor vehicle laws.—Includes viola- 
tions of State laws and municipal ordinances with regard to traffic and 
motor vehicles not otherwise provided for in classes 22-24. 

26. All other offenses.—Includes all violations of State or local laws 
for which no provision has been made above in classes 1-25. 

27. Suspicion.—This classification includes all persons arrested as 
suspicious characters, but not in connection with any specific offense, 
who are released without formal charges being placed against them. 
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